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WAGNER'S “WORK AND MISSION OF 
MY LIFE.” 


ALTHOUGH Herr Wagner, in the articles recently 
contributed to the North American Review, tells an 
old and familiar story, he has touched upon many 
points in a manner worthy of attention. Such 
aman cannot exactly repeat himself. His bold and 
original mind must necessarily assert its distinctive 
qualities whenever the pen is taken in hand, and to 
this rule the present case offers no exception. The 
reader’s time will not be wasted, therefore, if he 
make with us an examination of the latest Bayreuth- 
ian utterance. 

We are struck, first of all, by an elaborate glorifi- 
cation of the Germanic race, as it has developed out 
of Germany. Wagner draws a broad line between 
what is purely national and what is international in 
the Teutonic spirit. The distinction, by the way, is 
characteristic of him, since he has never concealed a 
contempt for the bulk of his countrymen, who, in his 
opinion, love darkness rather than light. Setting out 
thus, moreover, had the advantage of flattering the 
self-love of the vast community of Anglo-Saxons and 
emigrant Germans whom he addressed through the 
pages of a transatlantic serial. Here are his own 
words: ‘‘ Certainly it is a true Germanic race that 
has gone forth from its English home and, continually 
recruited by emigrants from the mother country of 
Germany, is working out the future of America. It 
shows in this its old habit; it shows itself in its true 
strength and greatness on a foreign soil, thrown upon 
its own activity and energy, and compelled to build 
up a new self-sustaining community. On the other 
hand that part of the race which has remained in 
Germany, that part which bore the special distinctive 
name of Germans, and even in the old days stayed 
quietly at home, has always represented the peculiar 
type of the German Philistine. He lets himself be 
hampered and hemmed in on every side, and lives out 
his long tale of little woes in pettiness and wretched- 
ness, amid continual bickerings with neighbours like 
himself.” This is plain-speaking, but dexterous 
policy as regards the new audience addressed, 
whom it could not fail to put in good temper, while 
gratifying Herr Wagner himself after a fashion only 
to be conceived by those who enter into the feelings 
of a prophet surrounded by deaf ears and hard hearts. 
But while the stay-at-home Germans are the mise- 
rable creatures above described, they are capable of 
producing from time to time, as by a “‘ mighty, mira- 
culous birth,” the great individual German—* the 
Great Man, standing alone in strange, majestic isola- 
tion, as only Germany has given him being, as she 
has brought him forth especially, to the amazement 
of the world, in the domain of Art—that art which 
otherwise has gained in Germany so small a footing.” 
The mission of this “Great Man” is to stimulate 
and influence the vigorous Germanic spirit of those 
who have gone forth from the enervated fatherland. 
Living all his life as a stranger amid the hostility of 
his countrymen (even as Wagner himself), he appeals 
to “that old strain of German blood that runs through 
all the nations” (even as Wagner appeals in the 
North American Review). We cannot follow the writer 
through his detail of the causes that produced the 
actual corruption of Germany. Enough that he 
attributes the result to ‘* the heterogeneous web of a 
Civilisation foreign to the German race ”"—a web of 











two colours: first the sallow hue of an oligarchy of 
petty rulers, and next the red hue of the Revolution. 
These colours, and the textures to which they belonged 
were, we are told, blended by a third foreign con- 
stituent—the Jewish element in politics, society, 
and art. Such, according to Wagner, are the agencies 
that repress the German spirit at home, and foist 
upon the land of Goethe and Beethoven a civilisa- 
tion foreign to and destructive of its genius. Yet 
it was not for want of leaders that the national spirit 
succumbed. Goethe and Beethoven lived at the time 
of the great uprising against Napoleonic domination. 
Weber sang his “ pure and noble strains,” Schiller 
laboured to create a national stage; and, if Herr 
Wagner may be credited, there was a time when 
German music succeeded in inspiring the lyric drama 
to a complete revival by breathing into it the breath 
of new life. Either through modesty, or some other 
cause, the writer refrains from telling us precisely 
when this crisis occurred, but he declares it to have 
been “the decisive moment when an intelligent sup- 
port of native art, by a power as truly national, would 
have given the surest confirmation of the victory of 
German culture over foreign civilisation.” 

The above is a fair résumé of Wagner’s argument, 
which, as it appears to us, has one great and charac- 
teristic fault. It is high-sounding and impressive to 
the ear, but offers only vague outlines to the mind’s 
eye. Nothing can be easier than railing at a “‘ foreign 
civilisation,” but Herr Wagner forgets to tell us, with 
the precision of a practical man dealing in practical 
things, what a purely Germanic civilisation would be 
like. Misty utterances won’t do in such acase. We 
demand something definite, and are offered but fine 
phrases. Soin regard to the German art of which 
Herr Wagner is the self-appointed champion. But 
here it may be said that in his ‘ Nibelungen Ring,” 
Wagner has shown the ideal of at least one form of 
that national cultus. We readily admit the point, 
and are disposed rather to insist upon than re- 
luctantly concede the representative character of 
the Bayreuth music-drama, since it explains the 
Philistinism of Germany as we would have it 
explained. Our Teutonic brethren are practical 
enough in their way, and refuse to worship an idol 
simply because it has been carved out of German 
wood, with German tools, by German hands. It is 
clear from this latest deliverance that Wagner 
continues, with distinctive obstinacy, to misun- 
derstand his era. He does not see that ours is 
eminently a practical age. Some years have 
passed since the most Quixotic nation in Europe 
went to war for an idea, and that, we take it, was 
the last manifestation of a spirit which prompts men 


to imitate bulls and charge realities with their 
eyes shut. Herr Wagner will never obtain 


a following of other than weak visionaries if he 
restricts himself to phrase-making. He must formu- 
late his measures in the precise language of a statute, 
and then the world will know exactly what he offers. 
His notion of the lyric drama we do know (and many 
of us reject it), but this is only one element in the 
Germanic civilisation which he should be prepared 
to set forth in minutest detail. Herr Wagner further 
mistakes the signs of the artistic times. He is wit- 
ness, as we all are, to a revival of nationality in 
politics. Brethren long sundered by artificial bar- 
riers are stretching forth their arms one to another, 


|and becoming, often through much tribulation, a 


family again. Looking upon this phenomenon from 
some distant hermitage, a recluse may be pardoned 
for supposing that the revival extends to everything 
national. But where are the signs of this result? 
Only the other day, it is true, a solemn determination 
was arrived at to ‘‘ christen” German war-ships with 
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Rhine wine instead of champagne, and we cheerfully 
cite the fact, enduring such discomfiture as it inflicts 
upon us. But as regards art, and above all the art 
of music, the tendency towards cosmopolitanism 
becomes more marked year by year. And this, pace 
Herr Wagner, is right. The music of any one 
country is but a plot in a beautiful garden, and 
should be regarded not for itself alone, but as con- 
tributing to and sharing in the. glory of the whole. 
Indeed, apart from melodies characterised by scales 
and rhythms locally used, there is now no such thing 
as national music. Nation has acted upon nation, 
until—though the German element predominates by 
right of its superior genius—the universal art of 
music is, in its highest development, a compound of 
all excellence. Wherefore, assuming that Wagner 
could limit music in Germany to German music pure 
and simple, he would do his country’s art an injury 
rather than a service. To his own genius he does 
despite even now, by wasting in local efforts that 
which was intended to serve the world. 

After discussing the present condition of German 
art, Wagner proceeds to detail the experiences of his 
life. Over much of this narrative we can pass as 
being sufficiently well known, but points here and 
there call for notice. Thus we gather that Wagner 
in his ‘‘ hot youth” began to imitate Beethoven and 
Weber before he had mastered the theory of music, 
and inevitable failure gave him a first intimation 
that, even in pursuing an ideal, some regard must be 
paid to realities. We learn also that his second 
Opera, founded on “Measure for Measure,’ was 
composed ‘in the French, and even in the Italian 
style,” because in Bellini’s ‘‘ Romeo” Schroder-Dev- 
rient had shown what vigorous life a great artist 
could infuse into works even of that character. 
Wagner craved this vigorous life, and seems to have 
been far from particular how or whence it came; 
but meanwhile German music went, in his opinion, 
from bad to worse. Need it be said that he is at 
his best when describing the decadence, or that we 
see once more the athlete of ‘*Opern und Drama.” 
The “‘ foreign, un-German element,” he tells us, swept 
over the land. First came the “lively, sparkling 
compositions” of Auber and Rossini; and then fol- 
lowed Meyerbeer, ‘“‘a man of peculiar talents,” 
belonging to “the race of go-betweens,” whose 
mission was to complete the estrangement of the 
Germans from an art peculiarly their own. Coarse- 
ness and triviality at once prevailed till Mendelssohn, 
also a member of the “ ubiquitous, talented race” of 
go-betweens, came with his fine taste and real artistic 
ability. Here Wagner ventures to formulate the 
actual purpose of Mendelssohn, which was, we are 
told, “To lead the educated classes of Germany as 
far away from the dreaded and misunderstood extra- 
vagances of a Beethoven, and from the sublime 
prospect opened to national art by his later works, 
as from those rude theatrical orgies which his more 
refined taste so detested in the historical opera of his 
fellow-Hebrew.” This is pretty well in the way of 
slashing false statement, but the impudent irony of 
what follows stands forth unapproached and unap- 
proachable: ‘‘ Amid all the tempests of revolution, 
he (Mendelssohn) gave to his art a delicate, smooth, 
quiet, and agreeably tranquil form that excited no- 
body, and had no aim but to please the modern culti- 
vated taste and to give it occasionally, amid the 
shifting and turmoil of the times, the consolation of 
a little pleasing and elegant entertainment.” And 
this man, the composer of * Elijah” and “St. Paul,” 
the champion of Bach and Schubert, the writer of 
the Scotch Symphony and the *‘ Hebrides” Overture 
was, after all, but a drawing-room entertainer, whose 
aims, we are further told, influenced the “‘feebly defined 





yet really earnest and meditative talent” of Robert 
Schumann to leave his “little spirited and pleasant 
songs and pieces for the pianoforte,” in order to write 
symphonies, oratorios, and operas! One hardly 
knows whether to be angry at this insufferable inso. 
lence or amused at the lofty declaration, ‘I could not 
feel myself drawn towards such an art.” What has 
the world lost by that insensibility ? Who can tell? 
But had Wagner also composed symphonies and 
oratorios, we should know more than we do of the 
right by which he treats Mendelssohn and Schumann 
with irony and contempt. Besides, if Mendelssohn 
sought to draw the educated public away from the 
enigmatic Beethoven, Wagner should have exerted 
his energies in the opposite direction, instead of run- 
ning off to Paris with a second-rate imitation of 
Meyerbeer in his pocket. 

Up to the time when Wagner arrived in Paris and 
after, he had no very definite notions of a mission, 
nor was he under the sway of artistic principles. 
However much he may seek to hide the fact behind 
a cloud of words, he was simply bent upon “ getting 
on,” and not very particular by what means. Ac- 
cording to his own showing, he had the greatest 
contempt for Meyerbeer and the form of grand opera 
identified with the name of that “ Ebrew Jew,” yet 
Wagner sought to follow in his steps with “ Rienzi,” 
and would, doubtless, have complacently enjoyed the 
results of success, had success come. But the 
Parisian enterprise turned out a complete failure. 
As to this, take Wagner’s own words: ‘ After count- 
less vain attempts to gain a hearing from influential 
people (he does not mention the fact that Meyerbeer 
stood his friend), I was glad to barely support life by 
the most menial labour. My great opera, the goal 
of my wishes, still hovered before me with all its 
seductive splendours, during this time of utter 
wretchedness and poverty; I saw about me the very 
rich and brilliant accessories I needed for it ; but saw 
them thrown away on the enviably exact and correct 
production of petty and artificial art-works, and 
ruled by the useless dilettantism of spiritless music.” 
Whether Wagner found comfort then in charac- 
teristic abuse of everything in his way matters little. 
He could not live on abuse, and, as a hunted fox 
after finding one hole stopped runs about for 
another, so Wagner surveyed the world of music for 
a new and untried opening. Here he tells the readers 
of the North American Review, the old story of a reve- 
lation of Beethoven at Habeneck’s concerts, of the 
‘*Faust Overture ”—‘‘a serious symphonic work in 
the pure German style,” of the “ Fliegende Hollan- 
der,” and the opening up of the vast domain of 
German legend to his enraptured gaze. Beethoven, 
we are asked to believe, was the cause of all this. 
He it was who recalled the renegade German, the 
would-be Meyerbeer of the Paris Grand-Opéra, 
to his allegiance, and Wagner, when he could do 
nothing else, answered the call. He went back to 
Germany ‘ filled with happy hopes,” inspired by what 
does the readerthink? By a projected performance 
at Dresden of the very work, “ Rienzi,” which he had 
‘‘in his madness” composed for Paris, and upon 
which he, with newly born enthusiasm for the purely 
German, should then have looked with shame and 
confusion of face. But Wagner was bent upon 
“getting on,” and we may put down all his fine 
phrases about the indwelling “spirit of our great 
German school of music,” and the apostolic mission 
resulting therefrom, as so much afterthought and 
gloss. The man, in point of fact, was neither better 
nor worse than hundreds of other young adventurers 
who with some talent and more self-reliance have 
gone forth to seek their fortune. But Wagner, who 
is in some respects the victim of his own conceptions 
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with regard to himself, cannot see this; and his ima- 
gination invests all the petty struggles of his early 
years with a significance about as appropriate as the 
image of Dulcinia del Toboso in the crazy brain of 
Don Quixote was like the blowzy damsel of reality. 

That which we may be permitted to call the real 
life of Wagner began at Dresden with the production 
of “ Rienzi,” and the rest of the master’s contribution 
to the North American Review is taken up by a very 
characteristic and exceedingly interesting sketch of 
it. As however the incidents narrated are well known, 
and some of them belong to recent history, there is 
no need to follow them step by step. Enough if we 
notice whatever in the tone and spirit of the writer 
throws light upon his curious, nay, in some respects, 
astonishing individuality. 

Throughout the narrative we meet with Wagner’s 
superb self-confidence in its intensest form. His 
faith in the ego does not diminish with advancing age 
and fuller experience of a world to which no man is 
necessary, and it is faith of the kind that moves 
mountains, because utterly free from doubt. We 
cannot read this latest utterance of the master with- 
out seeing that he is as confident of propagating art in 
its highest development as he must be that the sun 
shines in the heavens. Nor can we fail to observe the 
complement of this—namely that all other masters 
are, in his view, but gropers after the light to which he 
has attained, or else positive obstructions in the path 
of its rays. Wagner’s utterances on this subject are 
always curious, sometimes amusing, and occasionally 
affecting in what appears a sublime simplicity of 
belief. One might string them together in infinite 
variety, as, for example: ‘‘I found myself in sharp 
opposition to the ordinary ideas held by the inartistic 
spirit of my time; but I felt myself involuntarily 
in inmost sympathy with the noblest beliefs and 
efforts of those artists of the past who had thus far 
been, in their noble isolation, the only true repre- 
sentatives of art in the higher sense. . . . And in the 
actual carrying out of my undertaking I became once 
more the true, untrammelled artist.’’ ‘* This example 
(the ‘ Nibelungen’) should be free from all the inartistic 
influences and dependences of the wretched conven- 
tional stage, which was only able day after day to 
offer its gaudy attractions,” &c. ‘In this shape there 
appeared to my imagination an entirely new dramatic 
institution, designed for the perfect development and 
worthy presentation of pure avt—by which the whole 
conception of art in general might be raised once 
more to the full dignity which belonged toit.” ‘The 
day was celebrated by the rendering of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony—itself the ideal corner-stone of 
that national art which was here to give to the 
victorious German people the first actual example of 
a great festal presentation of its results—of a per- 
fected dramatic musical performance.” We do not 
cite these utterances in order to quarrel with them. 
No man can do great things who has not boundless 
confidence in the cause he champions, and Wagner’s 
utter belief in his ‘‘new art” is a necessity of his 
position. But it unfortunately happens that the 
master identifies himself with his gospel to such a 
degree that acceptance of the one is hardly possible 
without acceptance of the other. A propos we find a 
remarkable passage referring to the call made upon 
Wagner for a repetition of the Nibelungen perform- 
ances. ‘It was noteworthy that this call was 
everywhere addressed to me personally. . . . It was 
clear that my real more than personal object was even 
Now not understood.” Of course not, since Wagner’s 
art has always been ‘“‘ Wagnerism ”’—that is to say, 
identified with the individuality of its founder, never 
thought of but with reference to him, and conse- 
quently always invested, to its gain or loss as the 





case may be, with his personal attributes. Wagner 
could have made no greater mistake than this, 
and we marvel at it despite the explanation 
afforded by his own self-worship. In consequence 
of it, ‘“‘Wagnerism” is not only aggressive, as 
a new cultus should be, but vituperative, imper- 
tinent, full of envy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness. To accept the ‘‘new art” one must shut 
both eyes to its founder, and that is impossible 
as long as he invites us to worship him, or compels 
us to evade the mud with which he is ever ready to 
bespatter the unconverted. Can an edifice whereinto 
so much base material enters stand the assaults it 
challenges? Hardly. The building will be taken 
down, and whatever is good in it used by wiser arti- 
ficers. 

Another feature in Wagner’s recent utterance is 
the tone of disappointment that runs through it. 
From the ‘‘ menial labour” of Paris, in 1840, to the 
apotheosis of Bayreuth, in 1876, was a stride so 
enormous that he who took it might fittingly have 
sung ‘‘Nunc dimittis.” But Wagner is conscious 
of the fact that between the present position of his 
art and the universal ascendancy he desiderates lie 
a wide interval and many obstacles. Not one 
Mordecai but a crowd of them sits in the king’s 
gate and refuses obeisance, and the man whom the 
king delighteth to honour cries, ‘* What availeth 
aught else while those stubborn knees are straight ?” 
Hear him complain of the opposition to his proposed 
music-school for the training of Wagnerian artists : 
‘‘ When I came forward with this project it seemed 
as though all the influences represented in our 
press and our society united in the bitterest oppo- 
sition to my work, and to the plan I had joined 
with it for the permanent and worthy encourage- 
ment of German art. . . . Coming from those circles 
in which the genius of German art was so misunder- 
stood that it seemed to have only the effect of a 
horrible phantom upon them, the stream of malicious 
and envious intrigue rose higher and higher against 
our nobly conceived and nobly intended project.”’ At 
Bayreuth the German Government refused to help 
him, and hence another complaint: “ But the 
powers that ruled in Germany, neglectful as ever of 
the interests of true art, saw in my efforts now, as 
they had always seen before, nothing but an expres- 
sion of the most extreme personal ambition.” Even 
after the Festival of 1876 the State would do 
nothing. ‘Not a single branch of Government 
authority could be induced to make an effort to turn 
what had thus been shown to be entirely possible, to 
the lasting good of national art.” The Festival was 
pecuniarily unsuccessful, and here was another 
grievance. ‘I found myself saddled with a difficult 
task which, like everything else, I was left alone to 
carry out. I had personally to make up the con- 
siderable deficit which remained after the production 
of the trilogy had been achieved with such difficulty.” 
Even the bait of “ Parsifal” failed to take. Wagner’s 
‘“‘ Patronatverein ” has enrolled no more than sixteen 
hundred members, and three times that number are 
required for the purpose in view. So, save for some 
flattering words to the American people, the article 
ends amid complaints and cries of distress, into 
which foreboding of the future as much enters as 
dissatisfaction with the present. 

The lesson of the entire article is a warning 
against the intrusion of personality into art. In 
other fields of human enterprise there cannot be too 
much personality, but art is an affair of principles 
wholly abstract. Touching upon this Hone has a 
pregnant sentence: “ The life of an artist is one of 
thought rather than action: he has to speak of the 
struggles of the mind rather than the conflict of cir- 
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cumstances.” But Wagner is action as much as 
thought, and as often plunges into the battle of 
events as he enters into the warfare of ideas. Here 
lies his fatal mistake; and if it be allowable to antici- 
pate the verdict of posterity, we may say that, with 
admiration for his great ability and gratitude for his 
advocacy of much truth in connection with the lyric 
drama, will be mingled wonder at and sorrow for a 
ceaseless assertion of self and an unmerited vilifica- 
tion of others which scandalised the world. 


AN ANALYSIS OF 
BEETHOVEN’S “ MISSA SOLEMNIS.” 
By Fr. NIecks. 

(Continued from page 517.) 


BEETHOVEN’s strength seems to grow with the diffi- 
culty of the problem. Indeed his genius shines in 
the “Credo” more brilliantly than in any other part of 
the “ Missa.” The astounding power of extracting 
an emotional contents from the apparently purely 
abstruse and logical, of grasping manifold details 
and moulding them into one harmonious whole, 
which Beethoven there manifests, has never been 
equalled. 

The ground-tone of the “Credo” in the ‘ Missa 
Solemnis ” is firm belief, with the consequent feelings 
of satisfaction and joyful pride (Allegro ma non 
troppo, B flat major, C, 123 bars). 
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The “I believe in one God,” becomes a proclama- 
tion of victory, which the orchestra accompanies with 
a triumphal symphony. The affectionate thought 
suggested in the midst of this jubilation by the word 
“Father ” is soon drowned in the overwhelming idea 
of “‘omnipotence.” This passage should be com- 
pared with the musical rendering of the same word 
in the “Gloria.” Here the chorus rises by semitones 
in octaves and unisons to B flat (the small, the once, 
and the twice accented), which the trebles, altos, and 
tenors, supported by some of the instruments, sus- 
tain for four bars and three-quarters, whilst the 
basses, the organ, and other instruments surge 
around them in restless joy. This glorification of 
the ‘“* Maker of heaven and earth” continues till after 
the words “ of things visible,”” when the worshippers, 
startled and awed by the idea that next presents 


and pronounce the word “‘ invisible” in an undertone, 
the last three syllables in unison and octaves. The 
reader will by this time have found out that my 
remark respecting Beethoven’s effective use of uni- 
sons and octaves was not unjustified. The composer 
now repeats the word ‘‘Credo” and the first portion 
of the movement, which this time glorifies our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God—** Unum dominum Jesum 
Christum, filium Dei unigenitum, et ex patre natum.” 
After aclose in A flat major, the “‘ ante omnia secula” 
calls forth the following solemn utterance :— 
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The strings, double bassoon, and the horns and 
bassoons which enter at the last bar, are the only in- 
struments employed. The sudden outburst of the 
full orchestra with the chord of the dominant seventh 
of C major, the successive entrance of the voices, 
from the lowest to the highest, with the flashing 
motive, “‘Deum de Deo, lumen de lumine,” the 
abrupt transitions from C to D flat major, &c., can 
only be characterised as a dazzling effulgence of 
light. The phrase ‘‘genitum non factum, consub- 
stantialem patri, per quem omnia facta sunt”’ receives 
a contrapuntal treatment which might be called 
formal were it not that the last words inspired the 
theme with a spirit of gladness which this imparts to 
the whole passage. A transition to D flat brings us 
to a passage of deeper emotional import. It is the 
‘qui propter nos homines et propter nostram salu- 
tem,” with its devoutly contemplative expression, 
full of loving tenderness and deep-felt gratitude, 
followed by ‘“descendit de ccelis,” the rendering of 
which words is remarkable for many descriptive and 
truly poetic traits—the falling of the voices on the 
word “ descended,” and their rising again on ‘from 
heaven,” the entrance of B flat major after minor, 
the instrumentation, &c. And now we come to a 
change of movement (Adagio, C, D minor, 20 bars). 
In the second bar the tenor or tenors (in the older 
score the passage is found in the stave of the solo- 
part) begin the ‘“‘ Incarnatus est,” being accompanied 
only by the violas, cellos, and double-basses. 
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They continue in two-part harmony till, in the eighth 
bar, the clarionets and bassoon join with a harmonic 
accompaniment of iterated semiquavers, whereupon 
some second violins, some first violins, two cellos, 
and two violas enter successively together with alto, 
treble, bass, and tenor solo, whilst the first flute 
warbles sweetly above. The chorus closes this re- 
markable movement, this wondering gaze at the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, with a hushed, breathless 
repetition of the words, chanting in monotone, the 
bass descending in the last bar to the fifth below. 
How strangely this movement affects one! It is one 
of those things that haunt one for days and nights, 
and the impression of which can never be wholly 
effaced by time. The homely language of the “ Et 
homo factus est” (Andante, D major, 3-4, 12 bars 
tells us clearly that we are again in our own world 
and on known ground. Beethoven gives to this pas- 
sage the expression of gladness—for are these not 
good tidings? ‘The feeling of relief is prominent 
in the cadence-like opening phrase. The repeated 
exclamation “homo,” full of joyful astonishment, 
should be noted. By no composer and in no in- 
stance has the “‘ Crucifixus” been conceived with such 
depth of feeling as by Beethoven in this Op. 123 
(Adagio expressivo, D minor, 3-4, 32 bars). Now 
the words are muttered as if sorrow had stunned the 
beholders, bereaved them of all sensibility. except 
that of a dull, brooding pain; now they are gasped 
out with a heart-breaking expression. And what a 
beautiful delicate touch the repetition of ‘‘ etiam pro 
nobis!” Yea, for ws He was crucified. Mark also 
the change of expression from pity to severity with 
the words ‘sub Pontio Pilato”; and then again the 
transition to tenderness and sorrow with “ passus "— 
the sighs and sobs of the solo voices, the wailing of 
the instruments, the murmurs of the chorus, till at 
last also their sorrow becomes melodious. But hark! 
“Et resurrexit tertia die.” He is risen! The voices 
resound with a clear metallic ring. <A flood of light 


— 


seems suddenly to stream in brilliant, piercing rays 
through the opening clouds. 
No. 14. Allegro. sf 







































The effect produced by these decisive progressions 
of triads, all in their original position, and—one ex- 
cepted—all major, with their bold rhythm, sung by 
the unaccompanied chorus in the high registers of 
their voices, is most striking. And what a strong 
contrast between the energy and morning-like fresh- 
ness of this and the languor and oppressive atmo- 


sphere of the preceding movement, with its chromatic 
progressions and minor and dimished chords! In the 
‘*et ascendit ” all the voices and instruments move in 
an ascending direction, one after another, higher 
and higher. We raise our eyes, follow the ascent, 
and, looking in at heaven’s gates, behold Him seated 
on the right hand of the Father—‘* sedet ad dexteram 
Patris.” What glory! what a jubilee! Is it not as if— 

The bright seraphim in burning row 

Their loud up-litted angel-trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand quires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires? 
But He will come again in His glory—‘ et iterum 
venturus est.” Here already the pure joy of the 
F major is somewhat disturbed by the entrance of 
F minor, soon superseded by D flat, A flat, &c.; then 
after a descending D flat major scale comes a C flat, 
and a dark, fearful, threatening shadow rises up 
before us. He will come to judge the quick and the 
dead—“ Judicare vivos et mortuos.”’ First one of 
the trombones is heard, then a second, one of the 
horns, the organ, and the tenors of the chorus, after 
that the other instruments and voices. The gloom 
that lies over the whole of this passage, the trepida- 
tion of the reiteration of ‘*‘ vivos,” and the awfulness 
of the utterance of ‘et mortuos” with the hollow- 
eyed fifth, have a grand and terrifying effect. But 
the shadow passes away, and with the words “ cujus 
regni non erit finis,” the jubilation, now in D major, 
begins again. This passage modulates and leads to 
an Allegro ma non troppo, C, in D flat major, the 
return of the first movement and its motives. Beet- 
hoven rises here into an enthusiasm of faith. 
“Credo” is again and again repeated by every part 
of the chorus, and interspersed between the other 
words of this section—‘‘et in spiritum sanctum 
Dominum vivificantem, qui cum patre et filio simul 
adoratur et glorificatur, qui locutus est per Prophetas 
et in unam catholicam et apostolicam Ecclesiam.” 
The culminating point, however, is the ‘‘ expecto 
resurrectionem mortuorum, et vitam venturi seculi. 
Amen ”—the word ‘‘mortuorum” receiving again a 
characteristic sombre colouring. After this follows the 
concluding portion of the “Credo,” a fugal comment 
on the words ‘et vitam venturi. Amen” (Allegretto 
ma non troppo, B flat major, 3-2, 67 bars). The tugue 
is one with two subjects. The trebles propose the first 
subject, the tenors, starting a little more than a bar 
later, the second, and then follow in succession the altos 
and basses, tenors and trebles, and basses and altos. 
Allegretto ma non troppo. 
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After an episode of a little more than a bar the altos 
take up the first subject again; but already in the 
next bar the trebles do the same, producing thus a 
stretto (this passage is marked scherzando, which Lenz 
rightly explains to mean “ witha light heart’), whilst 
the tenors bring forward the second subject. Then 
the two subjects are respectively given out by the 
altos and trebles, basses and altos (the last-mentioned 
part inverting the second subject), tenors and basses, 
trebles and altos (the second subject once more in 
inversion) ; next follows a free working-out of various 
motives of the exposition, which leads into an Allegro 
con moto (100 bars). The cellos and double-basses 
adhere still to the first subject of the fugue in its 
original proportions, the violins and violas prepare 
us for the diminution in which the subject is given 
out anon by the voices, and the wood winds suggest 
the motive, the inversion and diminution of the 
counter-subject, out of which the new second sub- 
ject is built. At the end of the sixth bar the tenors 
begin; they are joined four crotchets later by the 
trebles with the second subject (No. 16a), and at 
due intervals follow the altos and basses, trebles and 
tenors, basses and altos. A stretto comes next, in 
which we will note the rhythmically more closely 
drawn form of the first subject (No. 160). 
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In the remaining part of this movement old mate- 
rials are utilised for new constructions; we recognise 


major, the dominant in the uppermost part, pp. 
After two energetic shouts of ‘*Amen”—chorus and 
full orchestra, ff—this excelsioy movement begins 
again, now in the bassocns, clarionets, and oboe, first 
singly, then in thirds, and lastly in thirds and sixths; 
after that the strings, the double-basses and cellos, 
the violas, and first and second violins follow at 
double speed. The pianissimo close, with the sustained 
notes of the voices, wood winds, horns and trumpets, 
the semiquavers of the violins and violas, the rolling 
of the kettle-drum, the pizzicato of the cellos and 
double-basses, along with which go the three trom- 
bones, is quite ethereal. We are lifted above this 
earth into purer regions, are carried away from the 
present, and behold the glories of the life to come. 
‘*And One sat on the throne. And He that sat was 
to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone; and 
there was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight 
like unto an emerald.” 

How different is this and other fugues of Beethoven’s 
from those of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Cherubini, and 
all the men who distinguished themselves in this 
genre! It is a kind of rustica—nay, let me rather call 
it cyclopean. The themes come upon us with the 
force of sledge-hammers. Ali is grand, powerful, and 
quivering with ardent thought. What has been said 
of Milton’s prose works may be said with redoubled 
emphasis of most of Beethoven’s music, ‘the im- 
pression of an intense individuality settles down on 
us... like a physical weight.” Beethoven fur- 
nishes in this Mass another proof of the legitimacy 
of the contrapuntal forms. Indeed the common sen- 
timents of a multiplicity can nowhere find a truer 
expression than in the fugal form, taking the word 
“fugal” in its most liberal signification. Marx de- 
scribes the form pithily as the ‘ wechselseitige 
Beeiferung verschiedener Stimmen um einen Haupt- 
gedanken.” I am tempted to characterise it as the 
lyric choral form par excellence, however paradoxical 
that may appear. Here may be fitly inserted 
Schindler’s account of how he found Beethoven 
when composing the “‘ et vitam venturi” :— 


If I think of the occurrences of the year 1819, especially of the time 
when the tone-poet was in the Hafner Haus at Médling, busy with the 
composition of the Credo, and recall to my mind his mental excite- 
ment, I must confess that I neither before nor after this time of 
detachment from the world noticed anything similar in him. Let me 
mention only one circumstance. ‘Towards the end of August, I went 
in company with the musician, Johann Horzalka, still living at 
Vienna, to the lodgings of the master at Médling. It was four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Nd sooner had we entered than we heard that 
Beethoven's two servants had left him the same morning, and that 
there had been after midnight a scene which disturbed all the lodgers 
in the house, because in consequence of long waiting both had fallen 





motives from the original first subject, and from the 
first and second subjects and the counter-subject of 
this movement. The pedal-point on the dominant | 
F, which however does not land us in B flat, and the | 
passage where the whole chorus sings the first sub- 

ject in its original form and the orchestra opposes to | 
this the same subject in diminution, are very grand, | 
as indeed is the fugue from beginning to end. Soon} 
after the last-mentioned passage we come to a Grave, 
in the seventh bar of which a piano intervenes, where- 
upon the solo voices, supported by a simple choral 
and orchestral accompaniment, begin to pour forth 
florid divisions, cunningly interwoven. One is re- 
minded of the “ Jubilus,” the ‘‘ Longus tonus jubila- 
tionis” of the Middle Ages, although there can be 
little real resemblance between the rude simplicity 
of that time and the high art of a Beethoven. This 
Coda is a wonderful conclusion to a wonderful com- 
position, growing indeed more wonderful the farther 
we proceed. The ascending scales, with which the 
solo voices end their jubilation, are taken up by some 
of the instruments. The double-basses and cellos 
begin, after them tollow in succession the violas, the 
first violins, and the first flutes, whilst the chorus 
and solo voices sustain the tonic chord of B flat 





asleep, and the prepared dishes had become unfit to be eaten. In one 
of the sitting-rooms we heard the master singing, howling, and stamp- 
ing over the fugue of the Credo. After we had listened long enough 
to this almost awful scene, and were on the point of leaving, the door 
| opened, and Beethoven stood before us with a discomposed coun- 
| tenance which inspired anxiety. His first remarks were confused, as 
if he were disagreeably surprised at our having overheard him. Soon, 
however, he began to speak of the event of the day, and observed with 
remarkable composure, * Pretty business this! they have all run away, 
and I have eaten nothing since yesterday.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS, SKETCHED BY 
THEMSELVES. 
By Joserpu BENNETT. 
No. VI—MENDELSSOHN (continued from page 520). 

MENDELSSOHN appears to have been more worried 
by the matter of the Directorship for which he was 
persuaded to compete than, at first, he allowed to 
appear. So much may be gathered from a portion 
of a letter addressed to Pastor Bauer: ‘“ Since I set 
to work again, I feel in such good spirits that I am 
anxious to adhere to it as closely as possible, so it 
monopolises every moment that I do not spend with 
my own family. Such a period as this last half year 
having passed away makes me feel doubly grateful, It 
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islike the sensation of going out for the first time after 
a long illness, and, in fact, such a term of uncertainty, 
doubt and suspense really amounted to a malady, and 
one of the worst kind too. I am, now, however, entirely 
cured, so, when you think of me, do so as of a joyous 
musician, who is doing many things, who is resolved 
to do many more, and who would fain accomplish all 
that can be done.” It was not unnatural that, after 
such.an experience, Mendelssohn should wish to 
leave Berlin and work elsewhere. Coming to this 
determination he fixed upon Diisseldorf as a place of 
temporary abode, and explained why to Pastor Schu- 
bring. ‘“‘I must... proceed to Diisseldorf, where 
you are probably aware that I directed the Musical 
Festival, and subsequently decided on taking up my 
residence there for two or three years, nominally in 
order to direct the church music, and the Vocal 
Association, and probably also a new theatre which 
is now being built, but in reality for the purpose of 
securing quiet and leisure for composition. Thecountry 
and people suit me admirably, and in the winter 
‘St. Paul’ is to be given.” To the Lower Rhenish 
town our master went accordingly, and proceeded 
with his first great Oratorio. We cannot do better 
than see him engaged upon this task in such light as 
his own words afford. We have already heard him 
discussing the subject with Devrient, and know that 
his clerical friends Bauer and Schubring were invited 
to help in preparing the book. It is to the second of 
these gentlemen that we now find Mendelssohn writing 
in terms highly suggestive of the keen and intelligent 
interest he took in the subject for which he had to 
provide music: ‘“ Just as I was beginning to arrange 
the sheets of my Oratorio, and meditating on the 
music that I intended to write for it this winter, I 
received your letter enclosing your extracts, which 
appeared to me so good that I transcribed the whole 
text as far as it has gone, and now return it to you 
with the same request as at first—that you will 
kindly send me your remarks and additions. You 
will perceive various annotations on the margin as to 
the passages I wish to have from the Bible or the 
Hymn Book. I am anxious also to have your opinion, 
ist, As to the form of the whole, especially the narra- 
tive part, and whether you think that the general 
arrangement may be retained—the blending of the 
narrative and dramatic representation. I dare not 
adopt the Bach form along with this personified 
recital, so this combination seems to me the most 
natural, and not very difficult except in such passages, 
for example, as Ananias, owing to the length of the 
continuous narration. znd, Whether you are of 
opinion that any of the principal features in the 
history or the acts, and also in the character and 
teaching of St. Paul, have been either omitted or 
falsified. 3rd, Where the divisions of the first and 
second parts should be marked. 4th, Whether you 
approve of my employing chorales. From this I 
have been strongly dissuaded by various people, and 
yet I cannot decide on giving it up entirely, for I 
think it must be in character with any oratorio 
founded on the New Testament. If this be also 
“mad opinion, then you must supply me with all the 
ymns and passages. You see that I require a great 
deal from you, but I wish first to enter fully into the 
spirit of the words, and then the music shall follow.” 
How much wiser was Mendelssohn than his advisers ? 
and what a loss to “St. Paul” and to art would 
have resulted had he given ear to their suggestions ! 
In that case the Oratorio and the world would now 
know nothing of ‘Sleepers, wake,” “To Thee, O 
Lord,” and the divine prayer, “ O Thou, the true and 
only Light.” The composition of the Oratorio did 
Not progress very rapidly, and it is nearly twelve 
months before we find Mendelssohn again writing on 





the subject to his good friend, Schubring. On his 
own showing he blew hot and cold with regard to the 
work : Last autumn I got your letter with the notes 
for ‘St. Paul’... and that very same forenoon 
I began to ponder seriously on the matter, took up 
my Bible in the midst of all the disorder of my room, 
and was soon so absorbed in it that I could scarcely 
force myself,’ &c. But “... when I really did 
commence in Spring, so many anxieties about my 
composition ensued that they unsettled me.” From 
subsequent remarks upon the text of the Oratorio 
we gather the interesting fact that Mendelssohn soon 
learned to prefer the unaltered words of the Bible: 
“|, . it is singular and good that, in the course of 
composition, all the passages that for various reasons 
I formerly wished to transpose or alter, I have re- 
placed exactly as I find them in the Bible—it is ever 
the best of all.” Another letter on the same theme 
soon followed, and here we find some very charac- 
teristic and common-sense remarks in answer to 
Schubring, who had showed the text of “St. Paul” 
to Schneider, and apologised for a possibly im- 
prudent act: ‘*How could you for one moment 
imagine that I was annoyed? ... Why should I 
take umbrage at that? I hope you do not consider 
me one of those who, when once they have an idea in 
their heads, guard it as jealously as a miser does his 
gold, and allow no man to approach till they produce 
it themselves. There is certainly nothing really 
wrong in this, and yet such jealous solicitude is most 
odious in my eyes; and even if it were to occur that 
someone should plagiarise my design I should feel 
the same; for one of the two must be the better, and 
then it is all right, or neither are good, and then it is 
no matter.” From this magnanimous mood Men- 
delssohn passed quickly, after his fashion, to one of 
humorous description: ‘‘ The first part of ‘St. Paul’ 
is now nearly completed, and I stand before it rumi- 
nating like a cow who is afraid to go through a new 
door, and I never seem to finish it; indeed, the over- 
ture is still wanting, and a heavy piece of work it will 
be. Immediately after the Lord’s words to St. Paul 
on his conversion, I have introduced a great chorus, 
‘Arise and shine,’ and this I, as yet, consider the best 
movement of the first part.” From this time the 
Oratorio progressed more rapidly, and three months 
later (November, 1834) Mendelssohn was able to 
announce that much of the second part only needed 
writing down: “I have just arrived at that point 
with ‘St. Paul’ when I should be so glad to play it 
over to someone, but I can find no eligible person. It 
is true that my friends here are very enthusiastic 
with regard to it, but this does not prove much. The 
cantor (his sister Fanny) is wanting, with her thick 
eyebrows and her criticism. I have the second part 
now nearly all in my head, up to the passage where 
they take Paul for Jupiter, and wish to offer sacrifices 
to him, for which some fine choruses must be found, 
but as yet I have not the faintest conception what 

it is difficult.” A little later, Mendelssohn 
wrote to the “ Cantor” with the thick eyebrows: “A 
few days ago I sketched the overture of ‘ St. Paul,’ and 
thought I should at least contrive to get it finished, 
but it is still a long way behind.” And another 
reference to the work occurs in a letter to his sister 
Rebecca (December, 1833): ‘* To-day I have com- 
pleted and transcribed an entire chorus for ‘St. 
Paul’... The non-appearance of St. Paul at the 
stoning of Stephen is certainly a blemish, and I could 
easily alter the passage in itself; but I could find 
absolutely no mode of introducing him at the time, 
and no words for him to utter in accordance with the 
Scriptural narrative ; therefore, it seemed to me more 
expedient to follow the Bible account, and to make 
Stephen appear alone. I think, however, that your 
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other censure (Mendelssohn is now addressing his 
father through his sister) is obviated by the music; 
for the recitative of Stephen, though the words are 
long, will not occupy more than two or three minutes, 
or—including all the choruses till his death—about a 
quarter of an hour; whereas, subsequently, at and 
after the conversion, the music becomes more diffuse, 
though the words are fewer.” In March, 1834, the 
master had so far advanced with the work as to have 
hopes of finishing it in April. Hence, he wrote to 
Spohr: “I began an oratorio about a year ago 
which I expect to finish next month, the subject of 
which is St. Paul. Some friends have compiled the 
words for me from the Bible, and I think that both 
the subject and the compilation are well adapted for 
music and very solemn—if the music only prove as good 
as I wish. Atallevents, I have enjoyed the most intense 
delight while writing it.” When next the Oratorio is 
spoken of (April, 1835) though still unfinished, it is 
as on the eve of performance. Thus Mendelssohn 
to his father: ‘‘ My Oratorio is to be performed in 
Frankfort in November, so Schelble writes me; and 
much as I should like you to hear it soon, I should 
prefer your hearing it first next year at the (Diissel- 
dorf) Musical Festival.” We have seen how the 
master longed to play his work to some duly qualified 
and congenial listener, and now let us note that the 
opportunity came to him shortly after his removal to 
Leipsic in 1835, the listener being no other than 
Chopin, of whom he wrote: “ It was so pleasant for 
me to be once more with a thorough musician, not 
with those half virtuosos, half classics, who would 
gladly combine in music les honneurs de la vertu et les 
plaisirs du vice, but with one who has his perfect and 
well-defined phase. However far asunder we may be 
in our different spheres I can get on famously with 
such a person, but not with those half-and-half 
people.” Then follows a description, in the master’s 
best vein, of what took place at their meeting: 
“* Sunday evening was really very remarkable. When 
Chopin made me play over my Oratorio to him, while 
curious Leipzigers stole into the room to see him, 
and when, between the first and second parts, he 
dashed into his new ‘Etudes’ and a new Concerto, 
to the amazement of the Leipzigers, and then I 
resumed my ‘St. Paul,’ it was just as if a Cherokee 
and a Kaffir had met to converse.” The end of 1835 
came, and ‘St. Paul” had not even then received 
its finishing touch, with such fastidious care did 
Mendelssohn work. At this time, however, his 
energies received a strong but mournful stimulus 
through the death of his father, who had taken a 
great interest in the Oratorio. We gather this from 
a letter to Schubring: “I shall now labour with 
double zeal at the completion of ‘St. Paul,’ for my 
father urged me to it in the very last letter he wrote 
to me, and he looked forward very impatiently to the 
completion of my work. I feel as if I must exert all 
my energies to finish it, and make it as good as 
possible, and then think that he takes an interest in 
it... . To-day, for the first time, I have begun once 
more to work at it, and intend now to do so daily. 
When it is concluded, what is to come next ? God 
will direct.” The master kept his word, and ‘St. 
Paul” was ready for the Lower Rhenish Musical 
Festival at Diisseldorf in the summer of 1836. Of 
the performance and his feelings at the time, Men- 
delssohn gave an account to a friend which is both 
curious and interesting. ‘‘ You would assuredly have 
been delighted by the love and goodwill with which 
the whole affair was carried on, and the marvellous 
fire with which the chorus and orchestra burst forth, 
though there were individual passages, especially in 
the solos, which might have annoyed you. I think I 
see your face could you have heard St. Paul’s arias 








sung in an indifferent mechanical manner, and | 
think I hear you breaking loose on the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in your dressing-gown, but then I know also 
how charmed you would have been with the ‘ Rise 
up,’ which went really splendidly. My feelings were 
singular. During the whole of the rehearsals and 
the performance I thought little enough about direct- 
ing, but listened eagerly to the general effect, and 
whether it went right according to my idea, without 
thinking of anything else. When they gave mea 
flourish of trumpets or applauded, it was welcome for 
a moment, but then my father came back to my 
mind, and I strove once more to recall my thoughts 
to my work. Thus, during the entire performance I 
was almost in the position of a listener, and tried to 
retain an impression of the whole. Many parts 
caused me much pleasure, others not so; but I learnt 
a lesson from it all, and hope to succeed better the 
next time I write an Oratorio.” Apart from the 
modesty of these expressions, they are of extreme 
interest as showing us Mendelssohn’s attitude towards 
his own works. No more singular picture is found 
in musical biography than that representing the 
composer of ‘St. Paul” as detaching himself from 
the performance, even in the act of conducting, and 
sitting in judgment on number after number, praising 
here, blaming there, and generally hoping that the 
author might be able to “do better next time.’ We 
cannot read these letters attentively without dis- 
covering that this was always Mendelssohn’s rela- 
tion to his works. He had no severer critic than 
Mendelssohn himself, and herein lay the cause of his 
extreme fastidiousness, and the reason why so many 
compositions never, during his lifetime, saw the light. 
A propos, may be cited a suggestive passage from a 
letter to Rebecca Dirichlet: ‘*I only wish you would 
write to me a few times more about it and very mi- 
nutely as to my other music. The whole time that 
I have been here I have worked at ‘St. Paul, 
because I wish to publish it in as complete a form 
as possible, and, moreover, I am quite convinced that 
the beginning of the first and the end of the second 
parts are now nearly three times as good as they 
were—which was, indeed, my duty, for in many 
points, especially as to subordinate matters in so 
large a work, I only succeed by degrees in realising 
my thoughts and expressing them clearly. In the 
principal movements and melodies I cannot indeed 
make any alterations, because they occur at once to 
my mind just as they are, but I am not sufficiently 
advanced to say this of every part.” 

No apology will be required for devoting so much 
space to Mendelssohn as the composer of “St. Paul.” 
Every word uttered by the master in relation to his 
greatest works is of interest and, better still, of sig- 
nificance, as bearing upon his own intellectual and 
artistic nature. 

Apart from the Oratorio, there is no continuous 
topic in the Diisseldorf letters, but they are, never- 
theless, full of most valuable passages touching upon 
a variety of subjects in Mendelssohn’s best vein. 
These may be taken in order as they present them- 
selves. As we already know, the master’s duties in the 
Lower Rhenish town included direction of the church 
music, and he is now seen in the act of experiencing 
some of the disagreeables of his office. On a certain 
day the choir was to take part in an open-air pro- 
cession, for which the then Burgomaster demanded 
better music than had been tolerated by his prede- 
cessors. ‘The minister, of course, consulted Men- 
delssohn upon the subject, and both had an interview 
with a third interested party, which the master may 
be left to describe: ‘‘A very crabbed old musician in 
a threadbare coat was summoned, whose office it had 
hitherto been to beat time. When he came and they 
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attacked him, he declared that he neither could nor 
would have better music; if any improvement was 
required someone else must be employed; that he 
knew perfectly what vast pretensions some people 
made now-a-days, everything was expected to sound 
so beautiful; this had not been the case in his day, 
and he played just as well now as formerly. I was 
really very reluctant to take the affair out of his 
hands, though there could be no doubt that others 
would do infinitely better; and I could not help 
thinking how I should myself feel were I to be 
summoned some fifty years hence to a town-hall, 
and spoken to in such a strain, and a young green- 
horn snubbed me, and my coat were seedy, and I had 
not the most remote idea why the music should be 
better—and I felt rather uncomfortable.” The feel- 
ing did him honour, but somewhat unfitted him for 


‘posts which entailed the disagreeable necessity of 


appearing harsh to individuals. Mendelssohn was 
too soft-hearted for such work, and could not deprive 
afamily of their bread without painful qualms. This 
he found out after having accepted the post of In- 
tendant for Music at the Diisseldorf Theatre—a 
post he abandoned at the end of a few weeks’ 
experience of its troubles. In a letter to his sister 
Rebecca, Mendelssohn gives a most comical account 
of the miseries from which he beat so hasty a re- 
treat: “‘ Then I was desired to engage an orchestra 
—that is, prepare two contracts for each member, 
and previously fight to the death about a dollar 
more or less of their monthly salary; then they went 
away, then they came back and signed all the same; 
then they all objected to sit at the second music- 
desk; then came the aunt of a very wretched 
performer whom I could not engage, and the wife and 
two little children of another miserable musician, to 
intercede with the director; then I allowed three 
fellows to play on trial, and they played so utterly 
beneath contempt that I really could not agree to 
take any of them; then they looked very humble, 
and went quietly away very miserable, having lost 
their daily bread ; then came the wife again and wept. 
Out of thirty persons there was only one who said 
at once ‘I am satisfied,’ and signed his contract ; all 
the others bargained and haggled for an hour at 
least before I could make them understand that I 
had a fixed price . . . they were four of the most 
disagreeable days I ever passed. . . . The chorus got 
drunk and I was forced to speak with authority ; then 
they rebelled against the manager and I was obliged 
to shout at them like the boots atan inn; then Madame 
Beutler became hoarse, and I was very anxious on 
her account. . . . In short, I made up my mind to 
abdicate my Intendant throne three weeks after the 
te-opening of the theatre.’”’ Fancy Mendelssohn, with 
his susceptible nature and nervous organisation, 
thrown into the midst of all these worries! There 
could only be one end, and that a speedy one. The 
place would have killed him had he remained in it, 
while how great was the relief of leaving its cares 
and troubles we can gather from his own words: 
“Since I have withdrawn from this sphere I feel as 
if 1 were a fish thrown back into the water; my fore- 
noons are once more at my own disposal, and in the 
evenings I can sit at home and read.” The step was, 
however, followed by a severe reproof from Mendels- 
sohn pére, who saw in the manner of its taking 
further evidence of hisson’s tendency to “ austerity and 
irascibility, suddenly grasping an object and as sud- 
denly relinquishing it.” ‘ Instead of persevering in 
your duties in this sense,” wrote Abraham Mendels- 
Sohn, “ and getting rid of all odiosa, you allowed yourself 
to be overwhelmed by them, and as they naturally 
became most obnoxious to you, instead of quietly 
Striving to remedy them, and thus gradually to get 





rid of them, you at one leap extricated yourself, and 
by so doing you undeniably subjected yourself to the 
imputation of fickleness and unsteadiness. .. . If I 
view this matter incorrectly, then teach me a better 
mode of judging.” ‘To this it may be replied, that 
while Felix acted hastily in assuming duties he might 
have foreseen would be irksome, he, nevertheless, did 
well to extricate himself at once from a position 
which utter incompatibility made hopeless. It would 
be folly to harness Pegasus to a plough, but still 
greater folly to counsel the winged horse to make 
the best of having to trudge on his four legs among 
the furrows. The only remedy is a knife at work 
upon the traces. In his more fitting capacity as 
conductor of the Diisseldorf orchestra, Mendelssohn’s 
course was not quite smooth, but this he could dis- 
miss with a joke: ‘*I have just come from the re- 
hearsal of ‘ Egmont,’ where, for the first time in my 
life, I beat a score to pieces from rage at the stupidity 
of the musicit, whom I feed with 6-8 time in due form, 
though they still require far more babes’ milk. Then 
they like to belabour each other in the orchestra. 
This I don’t choose they should do in my presence, 
so furious scenes sometimes occur. At the air 
‘Gliicklich allein,’ I fairly tore the music in two, 
on which they played with much more expression.” 
The notion of terrifying an orchestra into expressive 
playing by tearing the score in twois a notion which, 
though costly, should not be lost upon the many con- 
ductors who have found all other means inadequate. 
By way of appendix to what we have already seen 
of Mendelssohn at the theatre, may now be given 
some remarks in answer to Pastor Schubring, who, 
in a letter to the master, had strongly attacked the 
stage: ‘*I am by no means of opinion that the 
theatre is pernicious to three-fourths of mankind, 
and I believe that those who are injured by it would 
find the same detriment, or perhaps worse, elsewhere, 
without any theatre. For there at least we do not 
find the vapid reality that exists in the world, and 
as a general rule I do not consider anything wrong 
in itself because it may lead to bad results, but only 
when it must produce them. In a theatrical public 
such as you describe there are depraved people only, 
and no healthy ones who visit the theatre to see a 
piece as a work of art. I know that to myself it 
always was either tiresome or elevating (more com- 
monly the former, I own), but pernicious it never ap- 
peared to me.” All which words are the words of 
truth and soberness. 


(To be continued.) 





MUSIC IN CONGRESS. 


It is most satisfactory to find that, wherever or 
whenever a “Congress” is held which can fairly 
reckon music as within the sphere of its operations, 
the “divine art’ receives a share of attention. We 
may, perhaps, account for this in some measure by 
reference to the fact that a musical paper, attended, 
as it generally is, by vocal or instrumental illus- 
trations, affords pleasant relief from the pursuit 
of drier if not graver subjects. But, after making 
due allowance on this score, it is impossible not 
to see from the character of those who take part 
in the discussions, and the earnest tone of their 
utterances, that music is really looked upon as a 
serious matter outside the limits of the profession. 
This state of things, we believe, will become 
more marked as the influence and importance of 
the art receive greater and greater recognition. 
Whether the object be to lift the soul towards the 
Supreme, or to purify the ordinary current of emotion, 
music is a power that men will take into account 
precisely according to the measure in which they 
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know it. During the present autumn the subject, in 
various phases, has been before two Congresses, one 
of which was, almost as a matter of course, the 
Church Congress recently held in Cardiff. Music 
at such a gathering has a raison détre wholly 
unassailable. Indeed the wonder is, not that it re- 
ceives a smali share of attention—generally at the 
end of the session, when everybody is fatigued— 
but that it does not take precedence of a dozen 
other subjects, which, if more ardently debated, 
are far less important to the progress—we had almost 
said the popularity—of our Church. We need not 
fall back upon Luther for a testimony to the value of 
music as an element in religious worship. Experi- 
ence and observation go to show that it is one of the 
most potent weapons in the armoury of those by 
whom the great campaign against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil is carried on. The exponent of 
Church Music at Cardiff was the Rev. Thomas 
Helmore, M.A. Mr. Helmore’s consistent services 
in the good cause for many years need no testimony 
from us; and it might have been foreseen that he would 
present his subject in the most practical of forms, with 
a view to the union of all in hearty praise. The essayist 
treated first of Plain-Song, and next of ‘* measured 
music,” sub-dividing both into ancient and modern 
sections, and regarding the simple unison chants of 
our time as a legitimate succession to the Gregorian 
music; while modern services and anthems are an 
equivalent development of the Canto figurato of 
Palestrina and his compeers. It need scarcely be 
added that Mr. Helmore showed a marked preference 
both for Gregorian plain-song on the one hand, and 
the Canto figurato of the old masters on the other. 
This, in his view, is the true music of the Church, 
because essentially sacred in character, and derived 
in no respect from secular sources. Something 
might, doubtless, be advanced on the other hand, since 
the reasons must be very cogent indeed which 
dictate finality to the highest form of art. But Mr. 
Helmore and those who think with him do exceed- 
ing good service by vindicating the sublimity of 
the old Church forms and the grandeur of the early 
masters. They put a drag on the modern tendency 
towards a more sensuous and effeminate school, and 
hold up a model that, albeit no one need slavishly 
imitate it, exerts a priceless influence. Mr. Helmore 
had some timely words, also, for clergymen who do 
not put themselves in thorough accord with their 
musical services, the mode of conducting which, he 
said, “‘ should vary according to the sentiment of the 
words and the season of the Christian year.” The 
essayist even thought it necessary to remind his 
hearers—with how much reason most of us know—that 
‘** confession should be sung reverently and in a low 
tone, and not as though it were praise, in a joyful 
and jubilant strain.” Similarly, and on grounds 
quite as good, he argued for “ raising the character 
of the music in point of grandeur and impressiveness, 
in proportion to the solemnity of the several parts of 
the Service.” How frequently this is neglected the 
least observant church-goer must have noticed. “It 
is too often the case in our churches,” said Mr. Hel- 
more, ‘‘that the most penitential part of the 
Service is sung by the choir with an elaboration 
of harmony and vocal utterance as though they 
gloried in their transgressions, while the songs 
in which the church on earth joins ‘ with angels 
and archangels and all the company of heaven’— 
the ‘Sanctus’ andthe ‘ Gloria in excelsis ’—are left 
to be muttered by the more devout, though less 
tuneful members of the congregation.” Whatever 
may be thought of Mr. Helmore’s decided preference 
for ancient Church music, all must agree that he 


votional as it is inartistic. No matter what taste 
may prevail in this or that quarter, there is a right 
way and a wrong one of using the materials prefe 
and too often the careful adaptation of means to end 
observable outside the church walls is treated as 
needless inside. Mr. Helmore deserves the thanks 
alike of Churchmen and musicians for pointing thig 
out, and showing how the precious talent entrusted 
to the Church can be best put to usury till the Master 
comes and reckons with His servants. 

The second paper to which reference has been 
made was read by Mr. Charles Hallé at the Social 
Science Congress held in Manchester. In this cage 
the object of the essayist was to contrast the present 
condition of music in England with what it was forty 
years ago when he came to reside amongst us. The 
task could be no other than agreeable, since it is 
beyond question that, in the time considered, our art 
has made immense progress, both as a subject of 
popular education and as to the power of appreciating 
that which is really good. At the same time Mr, 
Hallé seems not to have accurately informed himself 
upon matters of detail, which, it is but fair to add, 
he could hardly know from personal observation. He 
does not give us, for example, the full credit deserved 
for what was doing in music forty years ago, while 
he is wholly mistaken in supposing that Beethoven's 
Sonatas were not at that time frequently heard in our 
concert-rooms. But upon these errors we will not 
insist, although they are the more regretable becausea 
little research would have made them impossible, 
They do not touch Mr. Hallé’s main argument, which 
is that there has been a mighty advance both in 
knowledge and taste, till, now, England is not far, if 
at all, behind the most cultured nations of the con- 
tinent. Mr. Hallé did good service by calling atten- 
tion to this fact from the height of his own position 
as a leading master of the art. His word will not be 
doubted, since he is not an Englishman blinded by 
patriotism; while it cannot but derive weight from 
the consideration that he enjoys exceptional oppor- 
tunities of forming a correct judgment. The paper 
has naturally excited a good deal of attention, and 
its errors have been freely pointed out. We, how- 
ever, are content to dwell upon the central and 
undisputed truth of our national progress, and to be 
thankful to Mr. Hallé for his own long-extended and 
successful labours in aid of the result. 





Tue letters which have recently appeared in seve- 
ral newspapers respecting the education of ‘ farmers’ 
daughters” may be regarded as a significant sign ot 
the times. That knowledge will no longer be a luxury 
for the rich and influential is now an admitted fact; 
and the object should now be, therefore, to see that 
the education given is not only sound but useful. In 
a communication addressed to a morning contempo- 
rary we have a practical illustration of the value of 
musical culture in the home of a Westmoreland 
farmer. The writer tells us that the farmer’s daugh- 
ter, a girl of fifteen, took her place at the harmonium 
in church, the usual performer, the village school- 
master, being absent for his holiday. ‘On our re 
turn,” he says, “she played us some sacred music 
on the piano, and sang a few hymns and songs; but 
after tea she disappeared for a long time, and at last 
her mother said, ‘Our servant-girl is gone out this 
evening; so Annie has had to milk.’ On which we 
asked to see the cows, and on going to the back of 
the house there was our accomplished young friend 
in a dark cotton-gown feeding some half-dozen calves 
which were pressing round her in the yard. When 
these were satisfied the pigs had to be attended to; 
and then the young lady, resuming her Sunday attire, 





here pointed to a serious blemish, and one as unde- 


went back to her piano.” Now much has been said 
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about the absurdity of persons in certain stations of 
life devoting time to the study of music; but surely 
this can only apply to those who acquire it merely 
as a flimsy and showy accomplishment, instead of as 
alifelong source of solid intellectual enjoyment. To 
neglect the important duties of life for the sake of 
singing and playing is reprehensible in the extreme: 
put what shall be said of a young lady who performs 
on the harmonium at church, entertains her visitors 
with songs and hymns at home, and then cheerfully 
s to feed the calves and pigs in the farmyard ? 
ve are often called upon to cite instances of the 
abuse of music; but this sensible daughter of the 
Westmoreland farmer has shown us the use of it. 





Tue readers of this journal who have for many 
years followed our periodical strictures upon the 
management of the two Italian Operas in this country 
must recollect not only that we were the first to draw 
attention to their utter disregard of the advanced 
musical culture of the day, but also to affirm that the 
ultra-fashionable section of the public to which the 
lessees almost exclusively appealed could no longer 
be relied upon for that support which was freely 
accorded before the claims of the ‘‘ people”’ became 
also distinctly recognised. Why, we constantly urged, 
should not lovers of music be enabled to hear works 
written for the stage, as well as those written for the 
concert-room for a reasonable outlay ? why also can- 
not they (if they please) go to the Opera without 
dressing as if for an evening party? and why should 
they not be certain of reaching their homes after a 
performance in the evening without being compelled 
to encroach upon a portion of the next morning? 
Presuming that all these reforms were granted, there 
would be no necessity for asking why a better class 
of music could not be given; for,,on the mere 
mercantile principle of supply and demand, were 
artistic enthusiasts, instead of fashionable loungers, to 
be catered for, the kind of entertainment provided 
for them would assuredly be adapted to their require- 
ments. The practical answer to our suggestions has 
been given by Mr. Mapleson by his now annual 
autumn season of Italian Opera. Excellent artists 
are provided, moderate prices for admission are 
charged; there is no restriction as to dress, and the 
performances are over at a reasonable hour. Con- 
sidering how thoroughly all these arrangements are 
in accordance with our desires, we need scarcely say 
that we wish this enterprising lessee every success; 
and have now merely to express a hope that the 
autumn series of performances may eventually prove 
to be the real season, and the fashionable series the 
“off” one. 





We recollect once hearing an enthusiastic admirer 
of the drama warmly eulogise what he termed the 
well-known lines of Shakespeare, “ Off with his head; 
so much for Buckingham!” and on being told that 
they were not written by Shakespeare, he not only 
éxpressed his astonishment, but boldly asserted that 
NO person was justified in interpolating clap-trap 
speeches for the purpose of deceiving those who were 
hot sufficiently acquainted with the original text to 
detect the imposition. We confess that we thoroughly 
sympathise with him. It is true that many may 
urge in defence of such alterations the fact that 
Sensational additions are only termed ‘“clap-trap” 
when they are found not to be a portion of the work; 
but, even admitting this, it does not affect the artistic 
view of the question. If popular applause is to be 
Sought at the expense of an author there is an end of 
all burity in the presentation of works before the 
public. It is unnecessary here to refer to certain 
editions of standard musical compositions where the 





authors’ notes have been altered, or to the “‘new 
readings” of some instrumental executants, because 
in the course of our criticisms in this journal we have 
often commented upon these abuses; but with the 
liberties taken by vocalists at the recent musical 
festivals fresh in our recollection, we cannot but again 
call attention to this growing evil, in the hope that 
singers of established reputation may boldly restore 
the original text before the false, instead of the true, 
has taken too firm a hold of the public to admit of 
so salutary a reform. Handel, for example, knew 
perfectly well the compass of the human voice, and 
would have written the high notes now sung had he 
wanted them. We know how confidently the listeners 
expect these brilliant climaxes in certain passages; 
but any singer of eminence boldly refusing to gratify 
these expectations would set a noble example which 
would certainly be speedily and most extensively 
followed. 





AN adventurer once applied to a rich man to lend 
him money for the purpose of bringing out a book the 
sale of which, he said, would most certainly raise him 
from a state of poverty to one of comparative comfort. 
Upon being told that the title of this book was 
“Twenty Waysofacquiringa Fortune,” the millionaire 
at once replied that there could be no occasion to 
assist so wise a man, since he had only to select one 
of these ‘‘ ways” and acquire a fortune himself. We 
are constantly reminded of this story by the adver- 
tisements we daily read in the papers; many of those 
who insert them being, on their own showing, fully 
able to realise a competence without either trouble or 
expense. In music this is especially observable; 
for if persons who undertake to teach by their “ new 
method” in a few months more than can be taught 
by the most eminent masters on the old “‘ method” 
in as many years, could really perform their promise, 
there would be no need of growing grey in the public 
service, since they might have retired in affluent 
circumstances at an early age. But the following 
advertisement, copied from a contemporary, and 
headed “ Challenge to the World,” transcends all the 
experiments on the credulity of the public we have 
yet seen: “I will pay £5 to any person, not blind, 
and in full possession of their faculties, who fails to 
play a piano or harmonium by my system imme- 
diately, without the slightest knowledge of music, or 
of the instrument itself. Full instructions, post-free, 
twelve stamps.” Now, deducting the cost of the 
stamp for the “‘ Instructions” from the fee demanded, 
the proprietor of this invaluable secret actually 
enables any individual, not suffering under the 
physical infirmity named, to become an instrumental 
performer for elevenpence. This is indeed a tempting 
bait to those who unthinkingly clutch at such offers ; 
but it becomes a question whether a person “in full 
possession of their faculties” will be likely to invest 
even twelve stamps upon so doubtful a security. 





BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(By Our SpeciaL CORRESPONDENT.) 


In the matter of musical festivals, as of many other 
things, the public see results and not processes, and are 
often in danger of falsely estimating the one because 
ignorant of the other. As regards the Triennial Festival 
established at Bristol in 1873, and celebrated for the third 
time last month, it ison this account easy to form erroneous 
impressions. One might suppose, for example, that the 
enterprise, enjoying the unanimous support of all parties in 
the Western city, has obtained a firm hold of life. But 
those behind the scenes know better, and it is well that 
the broad facts of the case should be familiar also to 
the public at large—not for the purpose of blaming any- 
body, but in the interest of correct judgment. Nearly all 
young institutions have to contend against the rivalries of 
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their friends, division among whom, though it may lead to 
future benefit, has a weakening influence in the present. 
Without entering upon details of purely local interest, I 
may state that such is the position of the Bristol Festival. 
The managers have, no doubt, done a good deal in the face 
of disturbing influences; but, these absent, they might 
have done a good deal more, for the non-doing of which it 
would be unfair to blame them. Let us hope that this 
state of things will quickly cease and determine, and 
that a middle way may be found along which all can move 
in amity towards the attainment of a common purpose. 
At present concord seems remote, though hope of it arose 
when a proposal was made to invest the Festival with the 
religious character of that held in the cities of the Three 
Choirs, and transfer its celebration from Colston Hall to 
the Cathedral. But here also local jealousies intervened, 
and certain stipulations made by the Dean and Chapter 
put an end, for the time being at least, to negotiations. I 
mention these circumstances not, as already intimated, for 
the purpose of praise or blame, but that a youthful institu- 
tion may have sympathy at the period when it is struggling 
to assume a definite form, and that it may be judged in the 
light of actual and not imaginary conditions. To say 
sooth, the public can hardly know too much of the circum- 
stances which determine Festival operations. Ignorance 
is the fertile parent of error and wrong, and many a time 
have managers who shroud their doings in darkness been 
falsely accredited with sins of omission and commission. 
Take a Bristol case in point. How much remonstrance 
and censure was aroused by the seeming fact that the 
committee had shown an utter disregard of English music ? 
Yet, really there was no such fact at all; the truth being 
that several English composers were invited to submit works 
for approval, and did so, with the unfortunate result that 
none were accounted worthy. Why did not the managers 
set themselves right with the public by letting this be 
known? It was something to boast of rather than to hide— 
at least as far as concerned their own intention, and at 
worst could only have led to the criticism that a composer 
should be commissioned to prepare a work for performance, 
and not asked to send his music for approval by judges of 
whose names he may be ignorant and of whose capacity 
he can know nothing. All this goes to show the value 
of a suggestion made years ago, that Festival managers 
should take the public into their confidence, and reveal not 
only intentions, but the circumstances which have limited 
or determined them. 

Few Festivals were ever richer in such wealth as flows 
from exalted patronage than that of Bristol. All the 
aristocracy of the West was on its side, and a compact 
body of some 350 guarantors, each pledged to the extent 
of £25, added practical support to the influence of high- 
sounding names. But with this I am not greatly concerned 
here. It gave to the Festival a satisfactory feature, and, 
by the way, enabled those who liked the exercise to esti- 
mate how many local notables in the hundred are content 
to grant the use of their names for Festival purposes and 
nothing more. Let me add that a brilliant example of 
genuine support was furnished by the Mayor of Bristol, 
Mr. G. W. Edwards. This gentleman proved more than 
equal to the exigencies of his position, and in deed as well 
as in name was the first citizen of his city. I cannot tell, 
because I do not know, the precise difference which the 
results of the Festival would have shown had the Mayor 
been content to bestow upon it mere official patronage, nor, 
perhaps, am I at liberty to make public all the details which 
have reached me respecting his unexampled munificence. 
But when it is said that Mr. Edwards entertained at the 
Mansion House, first the whole of the orchestra, next the 
leading artists and visitors, and, lastly, the whole of the 
chorus, it is easy to imagine that he went further in the 
same liberal spirit. Bristol should be proud, and, I am 
told, is proud, of such a Mayor, while the musical citizens 
might be excused for entering into a secret league and 
covenant to accomplish his election to the office on every 
Festival year. Coming to the artistic arrangements, it is 
worthy of note, first of all, that the services of Mr. Charles 
Hallé and his excellent Manchester orchestra were again 
secured. I reveal no secret in stating that this was not 
certain when the managers began their arrangements. 


well in 1873, and again in 1876, such opinions were ex. 
pressed, and with such force, in the councils of the Com. 
mittee, that negotiations were opened with more than one 
other Conductor. About the precise reasons for this step 
outsiders need scarcely trouble. Enough that the managers 
returned to their first love, and it is hard to see what 
better they could have done. There may, truly, be 
special and local reasons for a change, but none of an 
artistic and general nature suggest themselves to the 
strongest imagination. Mr. Hallé is an excellent con. 
ductor and a first-rate solo pianist ; his orchestra, if not 
the first, is the second in the kingdom, and his judgment 
on all points connected with music is that of an experienced 
and conscientious master. What more could Bristol 
desire? and how strong must be the motives, inconceivable 
beyond the city walls, which led to steps for a separation 
from so many advantages! The city supplied its own 
chorus, as on former cccasions ; about 350 voices having 
been ably trained for the purpose by Mr. D. W. Rootham, 
who succeeded in the post of chorus-master the late and 
much regretted Alfred Stone. Bristol is fortunate alike in 
its choral material and in the skill of those who work it up, 
Though the voices do not possess the sonority observa 
in places further north, they are singularly excellent in 
quality and refined in character; while Mr. Stone was, and 
judging by results Mr. Rootham is, able to bring them to 
the highest pitch of training. Assuredly, a better chorus 
than that of the late Festival it would be unreasonable to 
expect under the most favourable circumstances. As to 
the principal singers it will suffice to mention their names. 
They were Madame Albani, Miss Emma Thursby, Madame 
Patey, Madame Trebelli, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, Mr. R. Hilton, and Mr. Santley—a fair and 
goodly company, not unworthy of comparison with those 
of past times. On the whole, the executive resources of 
the Festival were competent to the doing of anything well, 
the best proof of which is that among the things done very 
well indeed was Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 
Dropping the question of English music with a reference to 
what has been already said, it is hard to find fault with the 
programme. From a strictly artistic point of view one 
might of course complain that two out of the four Morning 
Concerts were devoted to the ‘‘ Messiah” and “ Elijah ’”"— 
works certain of sufficient hearing at other than Festival 
times. In the ideal Festival of the future these oratorios 
will receive no more than a fair share of attention, since 
the object then sought will be the spread of musical 
knowledge and the encouragement of living art rather than 
the making of money for charities. Towards the perfecting 
of that ideal we are all at liberty to strive, and though 
my voice may be “as one crying in the wilderness,” 
I do well to proclaim that music is worth a Festival 
on its own account, and that such a Festival to be 
deserving should be gotten up without a limiting and 
hampering regard for pecuniary results—a state of things 
easy enough in our powerful and wealthy urban commn- 
nities. But at present, I am bound to admit, there is 
little chance of this. The actual musical Festival is a con- 
trivance for raising money, and those in charge of it are 
obliged to take measures accordingly. This being the 
case, the ‘‘ Messiah”? and “Elijah ’ were inevitable at 
Bristol. The remaining two morning performances con- 
cerned themselves with ‘‘ Samson,” Mozart’s ‘* Requiem” 
and Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” in the choice of which 
familiar works it is easy to recognise the same dutiful wish 
to adapt means to end. But while considerations of profit 
regulated the selection of oratorio, the Evening Concerts 
were in large measure devoted to artistic purposes, and 
from them the real interest of the occasion sprang. Usually 
these concerts are given over to entertainment, and rise 
little higher than the level of an artist show. As an ex- 
ception to the rule the Bristol evening performances deserve 
special honour. At each a work of high importance was 
presented—first, the ‘‘ Walpurgis-Night,” next, Brahms’s 
“ Rinaldo,” last, the Choral Symphony ; while at each the 
miscellaneous selections proved the existence of a desire 
to instruct and elevate as well as to amuse. Take the 
following list of orchestral compositions by way of ex- 
ample: The Overtures to ‘‘ Euryanthe,” “ Anacreon,” and 
“ Ruy Blas”; the Preludes to Acts 1 and 3 of ‘ Lohen- 





Although Mr. Hallé and his band had served the Festival 


grin’’; Beethoven’s fifth Pianoforte Concerto; Schubert’s 
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Symphonic fragment in B minor; a selection from Gold- 
mark’s “ Rustic Wedding,” the ‘* Scotch’? Symphony of 
Mendelssohn, and a Gavotte and Musette by Raff, for 
pianoforte and orchestra. Genuine music like this, in 
such large proportion, raised the Evening Concerts to full 
Festival rank, and gave them a character of which 
Bristol had reason to be proud. Still greater cause for 
congratulation arose out of the fact that the classical 
programmes frightened nobody, the Hall being as well 
filled on each occasion as other halls are under less 
exalted auspices. In a twofold respect, therefore, the 
experience of these evening Concerts was valuable. It 
showed that considerations of art are not only possible 
to Festival managers, but free from necessary connection 
with discontent and disaster. 

I may assume that the managers reckoned upon having 
to contend against bad weather not less than against dis- 
tressful times. For this there was abundant precedent. 
In 1873, and again in 1876, the mournful story ran: “* The 
rain it raineth every day, and the wind is never weary.” 
What more likely than more rain and more wind in the 
October of this phenomenal year, 1879? But lo! the 
Festival found itself rejoicing in an Indian summer. 
There may have been “a nipping and an eager air” 
(though barely enough of that to leave a mark of 
“ Autumn’s fiery finger” upon Leigh Woods), but there 
were also a bright sun and cloudless skies to gladden 
everybody’s heart and attune everybody’s temper to 
Festival pitch. Who shall say how much of the week’s 
success was due to the week’s fine weather? It is hard 
for a man to be festive with mud in the streets, rain 
in the gutters, mist all around him, and a fog in his 
throat, even though he be an Englishman, and used 
to it. The first morning was devoted to ‘‘ Samson,” 
in the performance of which all the artists above 
named—Madame Trebelli excepted—took part. Readers 
of THE Musica TiMEs will hardly expect from me here a 
disquisition upon Handel’s famous oratorio, nor, if offered, 
would they be slack to resent it as an impertinence. But 
I may remind them of the just claims of the work upon 
Festival recognition, and pass easily on to those of other 
masterpieces from the same pen. Handel was once a name 
for managers to conjure with, though of late they have grown 
almost afraid to use the potent formula. I do not see 
why. The old Saxon master still possesses an Open 
Sesame to the English heart, and, with proper precautions, 
his ‘‘ Belshazzar,” or ‘“‘ Theodora,” or ‘‘ Esther,’’ to say 
nothing of others, would be more welcomed by the public 
than many a work in modern style by inferior men. Even 
if the performance of ‘‘Samson” at Bristol did no more 
than bring these facts to mind, it served a good purpose, 
but it made, also, a deep impression upon a large audience, 
who felt the dramatic power of Handel’s genius not less 
than the grandeur of his music. The oratorio was remark- 
ably well rendered, neither band or chorus giving cause for 
reasonable complaint. Mr. Hallé’s orchestra, in point of 
fact, seemed to have improved upon its condition three 
years before, while the Festival choir showed a just balance 
of parts—if anything the altos were a trifle weak—a pure 
and refined quality of voice and a finish of stvle seldom ob- 
served outside small bodies specially trained for unaccom- 
panied vocal music. I have heard choirs with a more majestic 
ensemble, but can call to mind none that in a greater measure 
united technical excellence to freshness and purity of tone. 
The sopranos were especially remarkable, and their singing 
in the music of Dalilah’s attendants resembled that of one 
voice. Miss Emma Thursby, who took the soprano solos 
in the first and second parts, sang with customary intelli- 
gence, but appeared a little ill at ease with her strange 
task. On the other hand, Madame Albani’s ‘“‘ Let the 
bright seraphim ” (the trumpet obbligato admirably played 
by Mr. Jaeger), was full of confidence and dash. Madame 
Patey gave the full charm of her voice and style to the 
part of Micah, and Mr. McGuckin manfully strove against 
the difficulties presented by the music of the blind hero. 
His ‘Total eclipse,” though wanting profound pathos, 
was a more than respectable achievement, and, if the 
artist appeared to be overweighted in ‘‘ Why doth the God 
of Israel sleep?” he took ample revenge in ‘‘ Thus when 
the sun.” On the whole Mr. McGuckin came out of a 
trying ordeal successfully. Mr. Hilton, as Manoah, made 





his mark in ‘“* How willing my paternal love,” while Mr. 
Santley, the representative of Harapha, gave extraordinary 
dramatic significance to ‘‘ Honour and arms.”’ Mr. Riseley 
presided at the organ on this occasion, as throughout the 
week, and Mr. Hallé conducted, his appearance on the 
platform being hailed with long and loud applause. 

The first Evening Concert drew a fairly large audience, 
who were regaled at the outset with a number of operatic 
airs and so forth, the plan of the committee being, with 
doubtful wisdom, to reserve the chief classical pieces till 
the last. Upon the selections presented I need not dwell. 
Enough that they were preceded by the “ Euryanthe ” over- 
ture and followed by the Concerto in E flat of Beethoven, 
both admirably played, and the latter conducted with care 
and skill by Mr. Edward Hecht, Mr. Charles Hallé being 
at the pianoforte. How Mr. Hallé reads the great Concerto 
every amateur knows, and on this occasion he gave the 
audience of his very best, excelling as usual in clearness and 
precision. The good qualities of the orchestra were like- 
wise abundantly manifest, and the entire performance was 
worthy of its theme. In the second part came Schubert’s 
unfinished Symphony; a few more songs, including 
Gounod’s ‘* Ave Maria,” sung by Madame Albani; and 
the whole of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ First Walpurgis-Night,” 
with Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley as- 
soloists. ‘The Schubert music made a deep impression, as 
always when properly played, the audience listening with: 
profound interest to strains wherein noble sentiment is 
combined with sweet expression, after a fashion of which 
Schubert was consummate master. Mendelssohn’s bright 
and picturesque Cantata—the fruit of his enthusiasm when at 
Rome in the flush of youth and hope—brought the Concert 
to an appropriate end, and served to display the excellence 
of the ensemble in a special degree. It will be taken for 
granted that the principal vocalists did their work well, 
and no estimate of their merit could far exceed the reality ; 
but the “‘ Walpurgis-Night” is a work, first of all for 
orchestra and chorus, and orchestra and chorus on this 
occasion turned the fact to good account. The more 
dramatic portions, such as ‘“ Disperse, ye gallant men,” 
and ‘* Come with torches,” were, if anything, better given 
than the rest, every performer entering, as it seemed, into 
the vigorous life of the music, drawn thither by its mar- 
vellous descriptive power. 

“ Elijah ” attracted its usual crowd on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the number present (2,069) exceeding that of any 
audience at either of the previous Festivals. This was 
the gala day of the week, and if all the amateurs 
who so accounted it did not, as did one of their number, 
wish to hear ‘‘ Elijah” at every Concert, they were su- 
premely pleased with the opportunity of listening to it 
once. The performance gave deserved satisfaction. Asa 
whole it rendered justice to Mendelssohn’s music, notwith- 
standing one or two slight accidents; while with Madame 
Albani, Miss Thursby, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Santley in the principal parts, the success of the solos 
might have been discounted to any extent. Particulars 
are uncalled for, either with regard to the work or its 
execution. 

In the evening there was another large audience and 
another programme of commanding interest, beginning 
with Mendelssohn’s ever-welcome ‘‘ Scotch’? Symphony, 
which, though heard amid the distraction caused by late 
arrivals, met with a hearty reception. But this work never 
fails to charm English people, who, as regards the national 
music of their northern neighbours, are almost more 
Scotch than the Scotch. The nearer Mendelssohn ap- 
proaches that national music—and in the Scherzo he 
touches it—the more our public are pleased. They feel 
themselves on common ground with the music and 
the composer, and learn to appreciate the art of both 
for the sake of the tie thus established. All the move- 
ments were capitally played under Mr. Hallé’s direction, 
the Adagio especially being given with perfect taste and 
expression, to which the violins contributed their full share 
in the far extended and melodious leading theme Another 
Mendelssohnian gem—the Psalm, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer ”— 
followed and excited the liveliest admiration for a beauty 
that never fades and can never pall. Madame Albani, the 
soloist, on this occasion, hardly troubled herself to give 
full effect to the opening passages, which have been ren- 
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dered by others with more expressive force, but in the final 
movement, ‘‘O for the wings,” she felt the influence of 
the music and rose to the level of its demands. The 
chorus sang throughout in fine style, and the organ ac- 
companiment was played with great taste and finished 
skill by Mr. Riseley. I do not object to Mr. Hallé’s use 
of the original version of the Psalm in preference to that 
with orchestral accompaniment prepared by Mendelssohn 
for Mr. Joseph Robinson, of Dublin. But it may be well 
to guard against any assumption that the orchestral score 
is apocryphal. It undoubtedly came from under the 
master’s hand—a fact proved by abundant testimony— 
and should have a recognised place among his works. The 
two ‘‘Lohengrin’”’ preludes were another interesting 
feature in this rich Concert, as was a bold and original 
setting by Mr. Edward Hecht, of Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” I need not point out to musicians 
the difficulties presented by these verses—difficulties of 
rhythm, of constantly varying expression, and of exciting 
incident. Mr. Hecht must fairly be credited with having 
overcome these things, and that in the only possible way, 
namely, by entering thoroughly into the spirit of the verse, 
and then giving expression to his feelings without reference 
to any outside considerations of a limiting or determining 
nature. Writers of this class of music too often turn from 
their text to consider what is pleasing or what is readily 
practicable rather than what is true. But Mr. Hecht has 
avoided the error, and though by consequence his music is 
sometimes difficult and occasionally thankless, the spirit of 
the poem animates every bar. So to speak, one can hear 
the Balaclava trumpet ring in it, and catch something of 
the ‘‘ fierce light of battle,” as the proud but sorrowful 
story unfolds itself. On these accounts the work may be 
accepted as worthy; for the rest, it should always be in 
the hands of a choir as capable as that of Bristol. Mr. 
Hecht conducted in person, and I have reason to believe 
that he was thoroughly satisfied with the performance of 
his exacting music. In that satisfaction the audience fully 
shared. The second part of the Concert began with 
Cherubini’s Overture to ‘“‘ Anacreon,”’ but was otherwise 
taken up almost entirely by Brahms’s ‘‘ Rinaldo ””—the 
quasi-novelty of the Festival. It is, perhaps, too much to 
say that the indifferent reception of this work caused 
surprise. Brahms’s music is never fully revealed either as 
to meaning or construction at a first hearing; and in 
“Rinaldo” there are many things that require consideration 
before they can be apprehended. All the same, however, 
the managers might easily have given the Cantata a better 
chance, by the simple process of telling the public what it 
was about. Goethe’s poem assumes a previous acquaint« 
ance with Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered,” apart from 
which it becomes, as to attendant events and surrounding 
circumstances, unintelligible; and unintelligible it must 
have been to the great mass of the Bristol audience, 
who could form only a vague notion of the story. 
A few lines of explanation in the book of words would 
have done immense service to the work by giving its hearers 
the necessary clue, and I trust that whenever “ Rinaldo” 
is performed again so obvious a precaution will be taken. 
Amateurs will remember that “ Rinaldo” was given at the 
Crystal Palace two or three seasons ago, and soon after 
a notice of it appeared in THE MusicaL Times. There is 
consequently no need for me to deal with the Cantata here 
as something which has to be introduced. Impressions 
may, however, be stated, and foremost among these in my 
own mind is one of dramatic weakness. Connoisseurs who 
look into ‘ Rinaldo,” not with an eye to its music alone, 
but to its music in relation with the connected story, must 
begin to doubt whether Brahms possesses the dramatic 
instinct. Of this we certainly find little trace in his other 
works, and here, instead of the vivid touches, and the 
broad and striking characterisation of a composer who 
goes out of himself and into the heart of the circumstances 
he illustrates, we find a calm, measured, often involved, 
expression of what seems to be Brahms’s own feelings 
about the subject. Skilful the music is throughout, 
sometimes beautiful and sometimes imposing, but 
the defect I have mentioned is radical and fatal. 
Indeed, keeping the exigencies of the story in view, 
one becomes irritated at the profoundly reflective man- 
ner in which the incidents are set forth. For minute 





criticism of the music there is now no space: but its 
details would amply repay examination even if the result 
were no more than a warning against vocal crudities 
which take the heart out of singers, and overloaded scores, 
amid the intricacies of which the listener’s attention 
becomes first bewildered and then lost. ‘‘ Rinaldo” was, 
on the whole, efficiently performed ; the music of the hero 
being taken by Mr. Lloyd, who sang it so well at the 
Crystal Palace, while both band and chorus showed that 
the often neglected precaution of complete rehearsal had 
not been lost sight of. 

The works performed on Thursday morning, to another 
large audience, were the ‘‘ Requiem” of Mozart and the 
“‘Stabat Mater ’’ of Rossini, the soloists in the first being 
Miss Thursby, Madame Patey, Mr. McGuckin, and Mr. 
Hilton; in the second, Madame Albani, Madame Trebelli, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. The immortal “ Requiem ” 
was wonderfully well performed, and made, as always 
under such circumstances, a deep impression. In particular 
did the choir cover itself with laurels by singing with 
exactness, spirit, and expression the difficult “runs” in 
the opening fugue, and its repetition at the end, leaving 
absolutely nothing to desire. On their part the soloists 
gave the lovely ‘“ Benedictus’’—which, if Sissmayer 
wrote, must have been dictated by the spirit of Mozart— 
with perfect taste, and so as to bring out all its beauty. 
It should be added that in the “‘ Tuba mirum ” the opening 
passage for trombone was extended over that usually taken 
by the bassoon. This, no doubt, accords with Mozart’s 
intention, which the result completely justified, to my 
mind. The solo may be, as Professor Macfarren has 
called it, ‘‘inappropriate” for the instrument; but the 
very strangeness of its effect is its raison d’étre. After the 
sombre splendour and chastened beauty of Mozart’s work, 
Rossini’s ornate strains came with great force of contrast. 
Upon the rendering of the ‘“Stabat” I need not dwell. 
It gave the principal artists an opportunity of which they 
made full use, and it obviously excited the audience to 
a high pitch of admiration. Rarely has the ‘ Quando 
corpus’’ been more perfectly executed than by the four 
eminent singers named above. 

The last Evening Concert presented, along with the 
Choral Symphony, a more liberal allowance of songs and 
light pieces, amid which the “ Ruy Blas” overture, Raff's 
Gavotte and Musette, and the Serenade, Garden Scene and 
Dance from Goldmark’s Symphony, ‘‘ A Rustic Wedding,” 
preserved the trye classic flavour. The Raff selection was 
played by Mr. Hallé, who again resigned the bdéton into 
Mr. Hecht’s competent hands, and met with an irresistible 
encore. This will surprise nobody who has made acquain- 
tance with this composer’s smaller works, and knows how 
perfect is the charm of many among them. Herr Gold- 
mark’s music met with a reception almost equally favour- 
able, and for the same reason. It does not belong to the 
most exalted form of symphonic art, but one symphony 
may be in the school of ‘*C minor,” and another, with 
just as much right, in that of the ‘ Pastoral.” Herr 
Goldmark seems to prefer the second category, and is 


warranted in doing so by success, His Bristol audience, 


would willingly have heard the ‘‘ Rustic Wedding” pieces 
over again, so attractive were they made by genuine 
descriptiveness and grace. That the performance of the 
Choral Symphony was awaited with interest need not be 
said, especially as it bore the character ot an experiment 
upon a public fairly representing provincial taste. Both to 
Mr. Hallé and the Committee credit should be given for 
venturing upon such a step. It showed great faith in 
their audience, and implied a really earnest desire to do 
the best possible, even at a little risk. I am happy 
to say that the result was all they could have wished. 
The Symphony came late, in accordance with rule 
at this Festival, and some persons were no doubt 
compelled to leave before its conclusion, But the rest 
sat out the great work to the end, not, as far as I could 
observe, with patient endurance, but with conscious plea- 
sure. The attitude of the audience, indeed, was most 
encouraging and gratifying to those who have all along 
contended for the greater elevation of Festival evening 
programmes. Of the performance I can speak in terms of 
high praise. To Mr. Hallé’s orchestra every note of the 
“ Choral” is familiar, and the members have been so long 
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accustomed to give the work under the direction of their 
chief, that its rendering is now marked by singular perfec- 
tion of detail and unity of thought. It was not surprising 
to find the orchestra excellent, but, all things considered, 
the work of the Choir was done astonishingly well. The 
sopranos again carried off high honours, bringing to a 
dificult task all needful vigour and skill. Miss Thursby, 
Madame Patey, Messrs. McGuckin and Santley were the 
soloists, and these, it is needless to state, completed the 
merit of the ensemble. Altogether the performance of 
Beethoven’s masterpiece was a success for Bristol amateurs 
to be thankful for, and will be “writ large” in the record 
of Festival doings. 

Friday, as usual, brought the “Messiah,” and the 
“‘ Messiah ” brought a crowded audience, and the crowded 
audience heard a splendid performance, in which all the 
artists, save Madame Trebelli, participated; and the 
splendid performance ended the Festival amid general 
congratulations. What more need be said of the day’s 
doings? 

There remains to add that over £200 was collected at 
the doors for the medical Charities of the city, which will 
also benefit, it is said, by a considerable balance of profit 
on the working of the Festival. This is so far satisfactory ; 
but the main cause for rejoicing lies in a decided artistic 
success—one which should encourage the Bristol amateurs 
to close up divisions in their ranks and march shoulder to 
shoulder in the direction of their common aim. Above all 
should the permanent Festival machinery be used as far as 
possible to cultivate public taste in the interval of the 
triennial celebrations. Much is being done in Bristol to 
this end, but much more might be done through mutual 
concession and harmonious agreement. The amateurs of 
the Western capital know the fable of the bundle of sticks. 
Let them ponder it. 





CHOIR BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Ir is always a pleasing duty to record success, and the 
pleasure is enhanced when the success tends to the allevia- 
tion of sorrow and distress. This result has been obtained 
by the recent Festival Services and Concerts held in aid 
of the Choir Benevolent Fund, in Bath and Worcester. 
These Festivals are the most important that have hitherto 
been given by this Society, involving as they did consider- 
able expense in travelling and maintaining a choir of about 
seventy-five voices, from the Monday preceding until the 
Friday following the Festivals. As announced in our last 
issue, the opening Service was held in Bath Abbey Church, 
on September 30, the large church being completely filled, 
and official sanction being given by the presence of the 
Mayor in his robes, and a large portion of the Corporation. 
At the commencement of the Service, as also at the con- 
clusion of the following day’s Service, the National Anthem 
was sung in compliance with the request of the Mayor. 
The opening Anthem was Croft’s ‘‘ Cry aloud and shout,” 
the Preces and Responses being those of Tallis. The Te 
Deum and Jubilate were also by Croft, the verses being 
sung by Masters Ling and Coward and Mr. Birch 
—— Royal), Messrs. Kenningham and De Lacy (St. 

aul’s). The Anthem after the third collect was Boyce’s 
“O where shall wisdom,” the verses in which were effec- 
tively sung by Messrs. Hemsley, Gawthrop and Mills 

Wells). The sermon, which was preached by the Rev. 

enry White, Chaplain of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, was 
preceded by Gibbons’s ‘ Hosanna,” sung as usual on these 
Occasions unaccompanied, and the effect of so fine a body 
of trained voices was specially noticeable in the rendering 
ofthis anthem. At the termination of the very able and 
earnest address the offertory was collected, and the Service 
concluded with Goss’s “ Fear not, O land,” the verse in 
which was sung by Mr. Horscroft. The opening Volun- 
tary was played by Mr. J. K. Pyne, sen., the Organist 
of the Abbey Church, the Service and concluding Voluntary 
being played by Mr. C. W. Lavington, Organist of Wells 
Cathedral. After the Service a public luncheon was given 
in the Grand Pump Room Hotel, the Rev. Henry White 
Presiding. . 

On the following day, when the Church was, if possible, 
more densely crowded, the Mayor and Corporation being 
again present officially, the Service opened with Stainer’s 





Anthem, “I saw the Lord,” the fine climax at the words, 
“And the house was filled with smoke,” being given with 
great effect. The solo parts were admirably sung by 
Masters Russell and Grover and Mr. Bell (Westminster 
Abbey), Mr. Smith (Eton), and Mr. Thornton (St. Paul’s). 
After the Special Psalms, Goss’s Thanksgiving Te Deum 
and Benedictus were sung. The Anthem was Wesley’s 
‘* Wilderness,” the treble solo being very effectively sung by 
Master Hunt (St. George’s Chapel, Windsor); the other 
solos being excellently rendered by Mr. Schartau (West- 
minster), Messrs. Kenningham, Thornton, and Horscroft 
(St. Paul’s). This was followed by the Litany, sung to the 
original music of Tallis. The opportunity of hearing this 
setting of the Litany sung by so large a choir of picked 
voices is indeed rare, and its effect was such as will not 
readily be forgotten. 

Mr. Gadsby’s pleasing little Anthem, “I will lay me 
down in peace,’’ written expressly for the Society, was 
given before the sermon, which on this occasion was 
eloquently preached by the Bishop of the diocese. In 
the concluding Anthem, Purcell’s ‘* Rejoice in the Lord”’ 
(known as the Bell Anthem), the verses were well 
sung by Messrs. Tyers, Smith, and Millward (Wor- 
cester). The Voluntaries, and accompaniments to the whole 
service, were very effectively played by Mr. J. K. Pyne, 
jun., Organist of Manchester Cathedral. Mr. Riseley 
(Organist of Bristol Cathedral), who was to have taken 
part in these Services and Concerts, was, unfortunately, 
prevented by illness from attending. The Lessons on each 
day were read by the Rector, the Rev. Canon Brooke (to 
whom the thanks of the Society are due for the use of the 
Church), and the Service was intoned by the Rev. C. E. 
Hey, Precentor of Bristol Cathedral, whose able assistance 
was of the greatest possible value, especially in the efficient 
rendering of Tallis’s Litany already alluded to. It only 
remains to be added that the arrangements for seating the 
large congregations were admirably carried out, without 
crowding or confusion, by the churchwardens, sidesmen, 
and a number of gentlemen who acted as Honorary 
Secretaries to the Festival, and displayed much zeal 
and earnestness in contributing towards the general 
result. 

In the evening of the first day a Concert of glees, 
madrigals, and ballads was given, the spacious and elegant 
Assembly Rooms being crowded with an enthusiastic 
audience. Here the choir had the assistance of lady 
vocalists in the persons of Miss Jessie Jones and Miss 
Marian McKenzie. The finished singing of the former 
lady was heard to great advantage in Gounod’s popular 
song “* There is a green hill” and in ‘* Something sweet to 
tell you’ (Eaton Faning), while Miss McKenzie (already 
favourably known in London as the winner of the Parepa 
Rosa Scholarship in the Royal Academy), who made her 
début on this occasion, met with the warmest approval of 
the audience in ‘The Storm” and Molloy’s ‘ Darby and 
Joan,” both of which were redemanded. Encores were 
also awarded to Mr. Bell in “ I fear no foe” (Pinsuti), Mr. 
Kenningham, in “‘ Come into the garden, Maud,” and Mr. 
Gawthrop (Wells), a very promising tenor, in ‘ The 
anchor’s weighed.” Special mention should be made of 
the admirable part-singing of Messrs. Birch, Hunt, T. 
Dyson, and Orlando Christian, in Shore’s glee “Of a’ 
th’ airts,” and of members of the Wells Choir in Call- 
cott’s “ Queen of the Valley.” The ever-popular ‘‘ Three 
Chafers” met with a vociferous encore. The special fea- 
ture of the Concert was, as usual on these occasions, the 
singing of the full choir in the madrigals, ‘‘ Who shall win 
my lady fair,” ‘‘ The Silver Swan,” * Flora gave me fairest 
flowers,” Bishop’s ‘“‘ Now tramp” (solo by Miss Jessie 
Jones), and “Bold Robin Hood.” Most of these would 
have been readily heard again by the audience, but encores 
were only in one or two instances acceded to. 

On the second day the Concert took place in the afternoon, 
when the Assembly Rooms were once more well filled. 
The audience were evidently disposed to hear the most 
they could of the vocalists, and were again urgent in their 
demand for encores, but an announcement being made 
that the Choir would have to leave Bath for Worcester by 
an early evening train, the encores were, except in one 
instance, not persisted in. The demand for the repetition 
of Mackenzie's admirable humorous Part-song, “ The 
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Franklyn’s Dogge,” excellently sung by Messrs. Birch, 
Stilliard, Thornton, Hunt, Horscroft, and De Lacy, could 
not, however, be denied. Miss Jessie Jones was again 
successful in ‘“‘ Orpheus with his lute,” and Molloy’s 
“« Little Shepherdess,” and Miss McKenzie’s excellent 
voice and clear enunciation were effectively employed 
in Barnby’s ‘‘ When the tide comes in” and the 
“‘ Bailiff's Daughter of Islington.”” Mr. Bell, in “ Hybrias 
the Cretan,” Mr. Kenningham in ‘The Message,” Mr. 
Thornton in “O say not woman’s heart is bought,” 
and Mr. Kempton in “Rage, thou angry storm,” met 
with the unanimous approval of the audience. The 
Worcester Choir gave a very efficient rendering of ‘“O, 
by rivers,’ and the Windsor Choir, Messrs. Stilliard, 
T. Dyson, T. Hunt, and H. Barnby, created a marked 
impression in Horsley’s “ By Celia’s arbour.’”’ A graceful 
compliment was paid to the veteran organist of the 
Abbey Church, Mr. J. K. Pyne, in the selection of his 
glee ‘‘When the pearly dews,” which, effectively sung 
by the Wells choir and accompanied by the composer, 
was very warmly applauded. The singing of the full 
choir in the madrigals ‘‘ My bonny lass,” “Fire, fire my 
heart,” “In going to my lonely bed,” and in Macfarren’s 
part-song ‘‘ The Sands o’ Dee,” again met with the 
utmost favour. We must add that the madrigals on 
both occasions have rarely received fuller justice at the 
Society’s Concerts, and a word of special commendation 
is due to Mr. J. A. Birch (of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s) 
for his efficient and unobtrusive conducting. The accom- 
paniments at both Concerts were ably played by Mr. 
C. W. Lavington and Mr. J. K. Pyne, jun. We are unable 
at present to state precisely the exact pecuniary results of 
this Festival, as we believe that there are some donations 
still to be coilected, but we understand that ,the total 
receipts of offertories, donations, and concerts will exceed 
£400. Satisfactory as this result is, it is still more so to 
learn that the effect of such musical Services in Bath is 
likely to create an earnest desire for more warmth and 
heartiness in the rendering of the ordinary Services, and if 
this should be the case, the Choir Benevolent Fund and 
the city of Bath will have been of mutual advantage to 
each other. 

The Service at Worcester Cathedral took place on the 
afternoon of the 2nd ult., and was to have been a repeti- 
tion of the previous day’s programme, with the alteration 
of the Canticles and omission of the Litany. The sudden 
and unexpected death of the Dean of Worcester, which 
took place just before the commencement of the Service 
(and not, as it has been erroneously stated, at the moment 
when the choir was singing “ I will lay me down in peace”’), 
necessitated however some slight change in the arrange- 
ments, no Anthem having been sung before the sermon, 
and Mr. Gadsby’s ‘‘I will lay me down in peace,’’ serv- 
ing as the concluding Anthem, Purcell’s ‘ Rejoice in 
the Lord” being omitted on account of its jubilant 
character. 

The Cantate and Deus misereatur were sung to the 
music of Attwood in D, the verses being taken by Masters 
Russell and Grover (Westminster), Mr. Jones (Bristol), 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. Dyson (Windsor), and Mr. Christian 
AEton). The solos in Dr. Wesley’s ‘ Wilderness’? were 
on this day sung by Master Hunt (Windsor), Mr. Smith 
(Eton), Mr. Gawthrop (Wells), and Messrs. Thornton 
and Kempton (St. Paul’s). The service was intoned 
by the Rev. E. V. Hall, Precentor of Worcester, and 
the sermon preached by the Rev. Henry White, who 
made touching allusion to the sad event which had 
just taken place. At the conclusion of the sermon 
the offertory was collected by the Cathedral clergy and a 
number of influential gentlemen. The ‘“*‘ Dead March” in 
** Saul” was played as the choir and congregation left the 
Cathedral. Mr. Jekyll (Organist of the Chapel Royal), in 
whose favour Mr. Done courteously vacated his position, 
and Mr. Garton (Assistant-Organist at Worcester Cathe- 
dral), presided at the Organ, the Service being accompanied 
on the organ in the choir, and the Voluntaries being 
played on the larger one in the transept. The nave of 
the Cathedral was completely filled by the large congre- 
gation assembled. 

In the evening a Concert was given in the Music 
Hall, the programme of the previous day being repeated 


Federico. 


with one or two alterations, and with much the same 
success. Mr. Pyne’s glee was omitted, and in its place 
“The Franklyn’s Dogge” was again given with great 
effect, the singers on this occasion being Messrs. Stilliard, 
Thornton, Kenningham, Crick, Kempton, and Horscroft, 
Mr. Taylor (Wells) was successful in his rendering of 
Pinsuti’s ‘I fear no foe,” and Miss Jessie Jones and 
Miss McKenzie were again received with marked favour, 
the latter lady confirming the impression made by her 
at Bath. Owing to the unfortunate occurrence already 
recorded, a number of seats which would otherwise 
have been filled were vacant, but there was still a 
very good audience. We believe that in Worcester, as 
in Bath, there are donations still to be received, so that 
we are unable to give an exact report of the financial 
result, but we understand that the receipts will reach 
nearly £200, making a total for the three days of 
about £600. This result is most encouraging, and 
we must not conclude our report without a word of 
commendation to Mr. J. Gleaves, of Wells, the local 
Secretary for the Bath Festival, and Mr. W. M. Dyson, 
the local Secretary for Worcester, for the result 
a which their efforts have in no small degree contri- 
uted. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr. MapPLeEson’s autumn season of Italian Opera at 
reduced prices commenced on the 18th ult., with every 
prospect of unqualified success. On the principle of sub- 
mitting to the general public the same attractive entertain- 
ment which has been so long reserved for the exclusive few, 
the lessee has wisely refrained from introducing any 
novelty, and well-worn Operas have therefore been ‘pre- 
sented every evening. Some changes in the cast of 
these works have however taken place, Madame Marie 
Roze on the opening night appearing as the heroine in 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida,”* for the first time in England, and creating 
so marked an effect, both by her singing and acting, as to 
ensure for this Opera a reception scarcely warranted by the 
worth of the music. Signor Pantaleoni repeated his some- 
what unequal performance of Amonasro; and Signor 
Frapolli, although overweighted by the intensely dra. 
matic portions of the music of Radames, was deservedly 
applauded in many of the less exacting solos. 
“Carmen” continues to draw large audiences. Of 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauk’s inimitable performance in this 
work there ‘is no need now to speak; but a good 
word is due to Mdlle. Lido, who made a decided impression 
upon the audience by her careful and intelligent rendering 
of the music of Michaela. The part of Don ¥osé was 
fairly sustained by Signor Tecchi, and the well-known 
Bull-fighter’s song was so well sung by Signor Pantaleoni 
as to elicit an encore. Mdlle. Ilma di Murska received a 
cordial welcome on her return, after an absence of 
four years, in her favourite character of Dinorah; 
and although we cannot say that her voice does not show 
signs of the ravages of time, her executive power has in no 
respect deteriorated. The Shadow song was especially well 
given, the latter portion being repeated by universal desire. 
Madame Pisani was very successful in the Goatherd’s 
song at the beginning of the second act, and received 
much and well-deserved applause. Mdlle. Minnie Hauk’s 
assumption of the character of Carmen, in Bizet’s 
opera, has so thoroughly identified her with the part 
that it was wise policy to show the public that she was 
almost equally good as the heroine of Ambroise Thomas’s 
‘“‘ Mignon,” the salient points of which she brought out 
with inimitable effect. It is true that wherever deep feeling 
was demanded she failed to carry her audience with 
her; but she had evidently earnestly studied the part, 
and one great merit in her performance was_ that 
it was completely free from any imitation of her 
predecessors. Of the new Lotario, Mr. Conly, we shall 
prefer to speak when the nervousness consequent on a first 
appearance shall have worn off. Mdlle. Ilma di Murska’s 
Filina was in every respect satisfactory; and Madame 
Trebelli, as usual, gave much interest to the small part of 
Mr. John Hill conducted the Opera with com- 
mendable care and precision. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the termination of Messrs. Gatti’s 
season of Promenade Concerts, a series of the same class 
of entertainment commenced under the direction of M. 
Riviére. The arrangements made for these Concerts were 
on the most extensive scale, and the attendances must 
have fully realised the Director’s most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Amongst the vocalists who have appeared may be 
mentioned Miss Emma Thursby, Madame Mary Cum. 
mings, Mdlle. Hamakers, Miss Héléne Greiffenhagen, Mrs. 
Weldon, Madame Enriquez, Signor Ghilberti, Signor 
Carrion, &c.; and the instrumentalists have included 
Madame Viard-Louis and Miss Bessie Richards (piano- 
forte), Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant (violin), and M. Van Biene 
(violoncello). Many of the programmes have been well 
selected; but, considering that the compositions of the 
best masters have been mixed up with such effusions as 
Jullien’s “* British Army Quadrille,” with ‘all the original 
effects,” and that the taste of the promenaders is still 
consulted at the expense of the musical portion of the 
audience, any criticism upon the efforts of the artists we 
have named can scarcely be called for. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE present series of Saturday Concerts was resumed on 
the 4th ult. The opening Concert was signalised by the 
first appearance in England of a young violinist, Maurice 
Dengremont, who was born in Brazil, of Belgian parents. 
This lad, who is only in his thirteenth year, is unquestion- 
ably aremarkable musical genius. To a technique which 
may be described as all but absolutely perfect, he unites 
an artistic feeling rare indeed in a boy of his age. The 
work which he selected for his first appearance—Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto—is one which requires for its 
adequate rendering far more than mere mechanical dex- 
terity; but young Master Dengremont showed himself 
fully equal to all its demands. The slow movement was 
given with genuine feeling, and the finale with a brilliancy 
which justly excited the enthusiasm of the audience. 
Unless, as too often happens with juvenile prodigies, an 
extraordinary boy becomes a very ordinary man, Maurice 
Dengremont has a great future before him. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that his powers will not be unduly forced. In 
asolo by Léonard, ‘‘ Souvenir de Haydn,” which he played 
later in the Concert, the young violinist again displayed 
his extraordinary execution. M. Delibes’ very pretty, if not 
specially original, ballet- music to ‘“ Sylvia” was the 
novelty at this Concert. Originally intended for the stage, 
the composer has adapted it for the concert room. It is 
full of pleasing melody, and excellently scored. The other 
instrumental pieces were Schumann's Symphony in B flat, 
and the ‘‘ Zauberfléte”’ overture, both admirably played. 
Miss Emma Thursby was the vocalist. 

Hofmann’s “ Frithjof ’? Symphony, which was performed 
for the first time in England at the second Concert 
(the r1th ult.) is a work which enjoys considerable 
popularity in Germany. It is foundedon a popular Norse 
subject; but excepting that the four movements bear 
respectively the titles ‘‘ Frithjof and Ingeborg,” ‘‘ Inge- 
borg’s Lament,” “ The Fairies of the Lights and the 
Giants of the Frost,” and ‘ Frithjot’s Return,” the 
Symphony has little in common with what is generally 
known as programme-music. The composer gives us no 
further clue to the elucidation of his meaning than is con- 
tained in the headings just quoted ; and the work is in the 
ordinary symphonic form, and may therefore be judged as 
abstract music. As such, it has much to recommend it. 
It is full of pleasing melody, the workmanship is excellent, 
and the orchestration effective. Very original it cannot be 
called ; it clearly shows traces of the influence of Raff and 
Schumann, absolute reminiscences of the latter composer 
being sometimes noticeable. The reception of the work, 
which was admirably played under Mr. Manns’s direction, 
was unmistakeably favourable, each movement being 
warmly applauded. Madame Montigny-Rémaury gave an 
excellent reading of Beethoven’s first Concerto, and joined 
Miss Marie Wurm in Saint-Saéns’s brilliant and effective 
variations for two pianos on a Theme by Beethoven. 
Bennett’s overture to ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ Gounod’s 








‘*Funeral March of a Marionette,”’ and vocal music by 
Mrs. Osgood, completed the selection at this Concert. 

On the 18th ult. Haydn’s Symphony in E flat (No. 8 of 
the ‘‘ Salomon Set ’’) was given for the first time at these 
Concerts. The work is one of the largest in design and 
the finest in the skill with which the subjects are deve- 
loped of the many that Haydn has left us. It need hardly 
be said that it received full justice in performance. Madame 
Montigny-Rémaury was again the solo pianist at this 
Concert, playing Schumann’s Concerto with great finish, 
though the work is less suited to her style than many 
others in which she has been heard. A Scherzo by Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, originally written for the 
Choral Union Concerts in that city, was given for the first 
time at Sydenham. The work shows decided ability on 
the part of the composer, but it would gain materially by 
judicious curtailment; the orchestration is also in parts too 
thick, clearness being sacrificed to multiplicity of detail. 
Miss Annie Marriott, a pupil of the National Training 
School for Music, gave a fine performance of Weber’s 
“Ocean, thou mighty monster,” besides joining Signor 
Foli in the duet ‘“‘ Se la vita,” from ‘‘ Semiramide.” The 
gentleman gave as his solo the well-known “Se il rigor,” 
from ‘‘La Juive.”” The overture to ‘“ Melusina” con- 
cluded the Concert. 

Last Saturday, the 25th, a remarkably fine performance 
of Schumann’s great Symphony in C (No. 1) was one of 
the special features of the Concert. There is no place 
where Schumann’s orchestral works are to be heard to 
such advantage as at the Crystal Palace ; and the Symphony 
given on this occasion, by many considered the finest of 
the four, has probably never been better rendered. A 
novelty on this afternoon was an Allegro for violin and 
orchestra by Beethoven, performed fo: the first time in this 
country. Inits original form it is a mere fragment, which 
has been completed for concert use by Herr Hellmesberger, 
of Vienna. The style proves it to be an early work of no 
more than historical interest. It was played to perfection 
by Mr. Carrodus, who also gave the Andante and Rondo 
from Molique’s Concerto in A minor in excellent style. 
The other instrumental pieces were the popular Gavotte 
from Thomas’s “ Mignon,” and some light and pleasing 
ballet music, ‘‘ Dance of the Hours,” from Ponchielli’s 
‘*La Gioconda.’”? Madame Schuch-Proska, of Dresden, 
made her first appearance at these Concerts; her singing 
of the “O zitt’re nicht,” from the “ Zauberfléte,” and 
‘Je suis Titania,” from ‘‘ Mignon,” proved her to be an 
artist of a high order. 





CONCERT AT THE BOW AND BROMLEY 
INSTITUTE. 


Tue Committee of this Institute, already distinguished 
by their enterprise in establishing Saturday Organ Recitals, 
at which many of the leading Organists of the day perform 
to large and appreciative audiences, have now interested 
a wider circle of musicians by the production, on Monday, 
the 27th ult., of two secular Cantatas, by J. S. Bach. Not 
many English musicians can claim acquaintance with these 
interesting works, and if inherent peculiarities did not place 
the authorship beyond dispute, a little incredulity as to 
their genuineness might be excused. We cannot now 
minutely describe them, but it is safe to point out that 
much really charming music, of a popular, straightfor- 
ward kind is to be found in these Cantatas. One is 
called “The Coffee Cantata,” and the plot consists of 
an amusing dialogue between Leissgen and her father, 
Scheldrian, in which the daughter declares that she will 
sacrifice every joy and comfort so long as coffee is 
allowed her. But the alternative of a husband makes 
her recant, although afterwards the marriage articles 
expressly stipulate that coffee is to be permitted. Some 
of the airs in this Cantata are tuneful and effective, 
and the final chorus, although a curious setting of the 
words, has some interesting points. The second Cantata 
(‘*The Peasants”) is more rustic and occasionally 
pastoral. The introductory instrumental movements 
are exceedingly quaint and pretty, and the choruses 
and many of the airs, founded as they undoubtedly 
appear to be, upon Volkslieder, are often taking, and 
surprisingly modern in effect. The Cantatas were per- 
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formed at the suggestion of Mr. Samuel Reay, of 
Newark-on-Trent, and the translations into English have 
been done by this gentleman and Mrs. Newton. The 
Choir of the Bow and Bromley Institute, under Mr. W. G. 
McNaught, A.R.A.M., sang the Choruses, and the Solos 
were sung by Mrs. Daglish (soprano), Mr. Sidney Tower 
(tenor), and Mr. Frederic King (bass). A small band, strings 
and flute, under the leadership of Mr. Geo. Palmer, with 
Mr. Reay at the pianoforte, played the accompaniments. 
The performance on the whole was a fair one, if we except 
some brief misunderstandings almost inevitably arising 
when strange manuscript music is performed without fre- 
quent rehearsal. Some of the repeats might with advan- 
tage be cut at future performances. Mrs. Daglish sang 
with good taste and feeling, although she, in common with 
the other soloists, seemed to be slightly weighted with the 
unfamiliarity of the music. Mr. A. P. Vivian played the 
flute obbligato parts, with particular skill and taste. 
The other items of the programme embraced glees and 
part-songs and miscellaneous songs. 





WE are indebted to a correspondent for the following 
account of recent musical events in Calcutta :—A series of 
Pianoforte Recitals has lately been given here, the execu- 
tant being Herr W. Mack, a long established resident, re- 
spected alike for his artistic talent as for his social qualities. 
Herr Mack graduated in the Conservatoire of Naples under 
Mercadante, and also under Signor Paolo Serras, at present 
the distinguished head of his profession in that place. The 
programmes of all the concerts contained only high-class 
works, and were selected with much care and judg- 
ment. Herr Mack’s execution of these compositions elicited 
universal admiration, his performance being remarkable for 
clearness of touch and a due observance of light and shade. 
At the conclusion of the last Recital Herr Mack was pre- 
sented with a numerously-signed address, accompanied by 
a gold-chased goblet of Cashmere manufacture, with a 
salver bearing an inscription. An Opera composed by 
Herr Mack, entitled ‘‘ Giovanna Gray,” was produced with 
success at the Calcutta Opera-house a few years ago. His 
compositions for the voice and for the piano are of a particu- 
larly graceful character. It may be added that an amateur 
performance of ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore,”” by members of the 
Saturday Club, under Herr Mack’s direction, has created a 
Surore here, the Opera-house having been crammed on two 
occasions, upon the latter of which all the seats were en- 
gaged before the performance was advertised. The second 
of these representations was for the benefit of Herr Mack, 
who received an enthusiastic ovation. 


On the 27th of September, at the Lecture Hall, Great 
Ounond Street, Mr. T. E. H. Bullen gave a lecture on the 
Chevé Method of teaching music, showing the working of 
the system from the commencement. The lecturer began 
by explaining that this method cultivated the intelligence 
rather than the memory of pupils. The only thing taught 
by pattern, therefore, was the diatonic scale in stepwise 
succession. From that elementary acquirement all musical 
skill was built up by simple and scientific means, which 
could not fail to make persons of ordinary ability perfect 
readers of music. This process was very fully illustrated ; 
the facility of the singer in taking difficult minor phrases 
causing some astonishment. He then showed how all 
chromatic and modulating passages may be sung at sight 
with any pattern from the teacher, and illustrated the 
special means of teaching the staff notation. Having ex- 
plained that the method attached great importance to 
musical dictation, a hymn tune, selected by one of the 
audience, was taken down correctly at the first attempt. 
This was much applauded. In replying to a vote of thanks 
for his lecture, Mr. Bullen stated that he was willing to 
instruct teachers in the Chevé Method, free of expense, 
and he invited any persons interested in the subject to 
communicate with him by letter at 28, Warwick Lane. As 
an instance of the success of the Chevé Method in teaching 
the Staff Notation, he stated that out of 26 children from 
one school, recently sent up to the Trinity College Ex- 
amination, rg took honours. 


Ar the Second Examination for the Degree of Bachelor 
in Music, at Oxford, the undermentioned satisfied the 





Examiners; Alcock, William B., New College, and 4, 


Merchiston Terrace, Edinburgh; Bellerby, Edward J., 
New College, and The Crescent, Selby, Yorkshire; Bent- 
ley, Frederick, New College, and Derwent Villa, Osmaston 
Road, Derby; Carnell, Francis D., New College, and 12, 
South Street, Worthing; Clarke, Frederick W., Queen’s 
College, and 7, Derwent Road, South Penge Park, London, 
S.E.; Crament, John M., Unattached Student, and 
100, Redcliffe Gardens, South Kensington, London, S.W.; 
Hutchinson, Thomas, New College, and 13, Tunstall 
Terrace, Sunderland; Marchant, Arthur W., New Col- 
lege, and 98, Brecknock Road, Camden Road, London, N.; 
Palmer, Thomas, New College, and Campsie Terrace, 
Omagh, Co. Tyrone, Ireland; Seal, Charles, New College, 
and 5, Jordangate, Macclesfield ; Sidebotham, Joseph W., 
New College, and Bowdon, Cheshire; Stone, George H., 
New College, and 41, Abbey Road, Torquay. The Ex. 
aminers were: Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., 
D. Mus., Christ Church, Professor of Music ; C. W. Corfe, 
D. Mus., Christ Church, Choragus; E.G. Monk, D. Mus., 
Exeter College, and York. Of the above-named, Messrs. 
Alcock, Carnell, Hutchinson, Palmer, Seal, and Sidebotham 
were admitted to the degree of Bachelor in Music, by the 
Rev. Dr. Evans, Vice-Chancellor, in a congregation held 
on the 23rd ult. 


THE first statutary meeting of the shareholders of the 
Coffee Music Halls’ Company, Limited, was held at 136, 
Seymour Place, on the 24th ult. The Right Hon. W. 
Cowper Temple, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Mr. F. D. Mocatta, 
Mr. Carl Rosa, and other leading shareholders expressed 
in writing their regret at not being able to attend, and 
their great interest in the undertaking. The adoption of 
the Report was moved by Mr. H. M. Pope, barrister, and 
seconded by Dr. Norman Kerr. It stated that the prelimi- 
nary expenses were merely nominal. Upwards of £1,000 
of shares had been applied for, without any expenditure in 
advertisements. Negotiations were in progress for open- 
ing more than one large music hall. Capital of £10,000 
was the minimum with which operations could be com- 
menced. The Directors had the advantage of the counte- 
nance and aid of eminent and experienced leaders in musi- 
cal and theatrical entertainments, as well as persons well- 
known as the friends of social progress. The report was 
carried; a vote of thanks to Miss Cons and Miss Bell, 
who had worked hard as honorary secretaries, was moved 
by Mr. W. Shaw and seconded by the Rev. W. Panckridge. 
A vote of thanks was moved by Mr. S. Francis and seconded 
by Mr. Hoole, to Mr. Guest Hart, who occupied the chair. 
With this the meeting closed. 

THE Harvest Festival was held in the church of St. 
Edmund the King and Martyr, Lombard Street, on the 
Ist ult., when large congregations attended. At the first 
service a choral celebration took place, the music of which 
was very creditably performed, Mr. Frank Dunand pre- 
siding at the organ. The solo parts in Gounod’s Bene- 
dictus and Agutter’s Agnus Dei were specially well sung 
by two of the chorister boys. At the mid-day service 
Barnby’s Te Deum in B flat was sung, and after the 
sermon the Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. The 
evening service was more elaborate, and consisted of a 
processional hymn by Mr. Gee, ‘‘ We march to victory ”; 
Versicles (Tallis), Magnificat and Nunc dimittis (King in 
F) ; anthems, **O taste and see that the Lord is good” 
(Henry Westrop), and ‘‘ The Lord is loving unto every 
man.’’ The service concluded with the ‘ Hallelujah” 
Chorus (Handel) and a retrocessional hymn. The choir 
sang in a highly creditable manner, and showed signs of 
very careful training. Mr. C. E. Tutill (the Choirmaster) 
conducted the services, and Mr. Jopp (in the absence of 
Miss Kate Westrop, the present Organist, who, owing to a 
family bereavement, was unable to play) was the Organist. 


Tue Grosvenor Choral Society’s ninety-second monthly 
Concert was given on Friday, the 17th ult., at the Gros- 
venor Hall, the first part of the programme, devoted to the 
works of Sir Henry Bishop, including ‘‘The Tramp 
Chorus,” “‘ The chough and crow,” “Sleep, gentle lady,” 
and ‘ Where art thou, beam of light” (all of which were 
well sung by the choir); the Round, ‘When the wind 
blows,” the Sestett, ‘Oh! bold Robin Hood,” and the 
Trio, ‘‘ Maiden fair, a word I pray.” The solo vocalists 
were Miss G. Hemming, Miss Flora Perry, Miss Kate 
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Reed, Mr. Arthur Weston, Mr. W. Lloyd, and Miss Nellie 
Dakin, the latter contributing the song, ‘‘Lo! here the 
gentle lark.” In the second part, Mr. Spencer West gave 
a flute solo with much success. Miss Nellie Dakin sang 
Mr. J. H. Maunder’s new song, “ Little maiden, cease thy 
moaning,” for which she received an enthusiastic encore. 
The choir gave with spirit Pearsall’s “ Who shall win,” 
Molloy’s ‘Song of the Triton,” and Purcell’s ‘‘ Come, if 
you dare.” Mr. Henry Baker conducted, as usual. 


THE prospectus of the Belfast Philharmonic Society 
announces the first Concert of the present season on the 
25th inst., the principal work selected for performance 
being Gade’s ‘‘ Crusaders,” with Madame Mary Cummings, 
Mr. Alfred Kenningham, and Herr Henschel as the prin- 
cipal vocalists. On January 10, 1880, Madame IIma di 
Murska, Madame Marie Roze, Mdlle. Darialli, Signori 
Tecchi and Susini, Mr. Carleton, etc., will appear; and the 
following compositions are advertised to be given during the 
season: Goetz’s ‘* Neenia,’’ Spohr’s ‘‘ How lovely are Thy 
dwellings,” S. Wesley’s ‘In exitu Israel,’’ Henry Smart's 
“Bride of Dunkerron,’’ Handel’s ‘“‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” and ‘“‘ Dettingen Te Deum,” and Dr. F. Hiller’s “* Song 
of Victory,” or Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.’’ The Con- 
ductor will be Sir Robert Stewart, Mus.D. An amateur 
Concert, which was given on the rst ult., in aid of the funds 
of the Society, was highly successful, both in an artistic 
and pecuniary sense. 

A REISSUE is announced to appear next month of the 
well-known “ Pointed Psalter and Canticles,” edited by 
Sir F. Ouseley and Dr. E. G. Monk. Some years 
have elapsed since the first production of this work, during 
which church music has made extraordinary progress ; 
while the practice of chanting, in particular, has become 
the general rule, even in village churches, instead of, as 
formerly, the rare exception. The Editors have therefore 
wisely undertaken the careful revision and improvement of 
their several works. This will be seen in the introduction 
of additional accents and marks of expression, intended to 
ensure a more intelligent rendering of the psalms, as well 
as by the increased number and variety of the chants appro- 
priated to the daily psalms and to the canticles. To those 
who prefer the single chant as a satisfactory vehicle for 
choir and congregational chanting, the forthcoming revised 
editions of this widely accepted work cannot fail to be 
welcome. 

AT a meeting of the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic 


‘ Society, held on Tuesday, the 21st ult., it was decided that, 


as the Directors of Exeter Hall were now in a position to 
continue the Society’s tenancy of the Hall, their Concerts 
should be continued as heretofore. The opening Concert 
of the forty-eighth season will therefore take place early in 
the present month. The committee understand that the 
building will not be available for Musical purposes after 
October next; and the Concerts of the season 1879-80, 
will therefore be the final series given by the Society in 
Exeter Hall. The following works are selected for per- 
formance during the season: Handel's ‘* Messiah,” “ Israel 
in Egypt,” and ‘ Judas Maccabeus”; Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” ‘“‘St. Paul,” and ‘‘ Hymn of Praise”; Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment,” Haydn’s “ Creation,’’ Rossini’s 
“Moses in Egypt,” and Costa’s “ Eli.” 

At S, Luke’s Church, Berwick Street, W., the Harvest 
Festival was celebrated on the 5th ult., when the following 
Services and Anthems were well rendered: Morning, 
Service in C, by Dr. Boyce; and in the evening, Service 
in C, by Ebdon, ‘‘ The Heavens are telling” (Haydn), and 
Barnby’s ‘‘O Lord, how manifold are Thy works.” On 
the roth ult. the Dedication Festival was celebrated by 
Young’s Morning Service, and the Offertory “‘ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasure on earth” (Casson). In the 
evening, as in the Harvest Festival, Ebdon’s Service was 
used; ‘ As pants the hart” (Spohr), and the “ Hallelujah ” 
Chorus from Beethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives.” “Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” was the processional hymn, and “ The 
Church’s one foundation” the recessional. The choir 
throughout these services evidenced the effect of good and 
careful training. 

Mr. Henry WestropP, who died on September 23, at 
the age of sixty-seven, was a musician of more than ordinary 
talent, and a prolific composer, although his works are but 





little known save to his brother artists. Mr. Charles E. 
Stephens has addressed a letter to us (for which we much 
regret we cannot find room) calling attention to the worth 
of his many compositions, and expressing surprise that 
“‘such a man should have lived, and worked, and died in 
our very midst without the slightest recognition by certain 
musical societies, institutions and coteries which profess 
so much.” We well recollect the effect made by several of 
his works at the ‘‘ Society of British Musicians”; and 
cannot but share Mr. Stephens’s surprise at the manner 
in which English music has been allowed by English 
musicians to be interred with the Society which was formed 
to foster it. 


A Cuorat Festival was given in Finsbury Chapel on 
Tuesday, the 7th ult., with considerable success. The 
programme comprised two voluntaries, played by Mr. 
Walter W. Robinson, organist of Unity Church; hymns, 
quartetts, anthems, and selections from the works of 
Mendelssohn, Handel, Haydn, &c. The soloists were 
Miss Flora Perry, Mrs. Garment, Miss S. Swanton, and 
Madame Arnold Potter; and the choir was assisted by 
ladies and gentlemen from several prominent musical 
societies. The quartetts, ‘Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord ” and “ God is a Spirit,” were given with great taste 
and precision by Mrs. Garment, Madame Potter, Mr. P. 
McAuslane, and Mr. Theo Potter. Miss Nelly Hoe ably 
presided at the pianoforte, and the Concert was under the 
conductorship of Mr. W. G. Balcarras. 


Tue Dumfries Philharmonic Society announces three 
public performances in the Mechanics’ Hall during the 
season 1879-80. The first Concert (to be given some time 
in the present month) will consist of Sir Michael Costa’s 
Oratorio, ‘ Eli,’ Miss Anna Williams, Madame Enriquez, 
Mr.Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Thurley Beale being the principal 
vocalists. In January or February there will be a Shake- 
spearian concert, the music consisting of the songs intro- 
duced in Shakespeare’s plays by various composers, and 
also of music illustrative of the plays. In April Handel’s 
Cantata “ Acis and Galatea” will be given, followed by a 
miscellaneous second part. As the vocal and instrumental 
talent engaged at these Concerts will depend, it is said, 
upon the amount of subscriptions received, we trust that 
the appeal of the Committee will be liberally responded to. 

A Harvest Festival Service took place on Thursday 
evening, the gth ult., at St. John’s Church, Horselydown, 
S.E. The musical portion of the service consisted of those 
popular hymns (from ‘“‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern”) 
223, 224, 360; Festival responses (Tallis), Magnificat and 
Nunc dimittis (Tours in F), anthem “ Fear not, O land” 
(Goss), and a selection from Haydn’s “Creation.” The 
solos were finely sung by Mrs. Jarratt, R.A.M., Mr. J. 
Doyle, and Mr. George Trotman. The choir on this occa- 
sion numbered over sixty voices. Mr. M. Bridge (Choir- 
master) officiated as Conductor, and Mr. Jarratt, R.A.M., 
presided at the organ. The church was profusely and 
tastefully decorated, and every available seat was occupied 
by a very attentive and devout congregation. 

TueE Wolverhampton Festival Choral Society announces 
three Concerts during the season 1879-80, commencing on 
the 24th inst. At the first (a miscellaneous English 
Ballad Concert), Miss Anna Williams, Madame Enriquez, 
Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Thurley Beale, are engaged as 
vocalists; at the second (Handel’s ‘“‘ Samson”), Miss. Jessie 
Royd, Mdlle. Héléne Arnim, Messrs. Barton McGuckin, 
Robert Hilton and D. Harrison; and at the third (Dr. 
Heap’s ‘“ Benedictus,”” Weber’s Mass in G, and Smart’s 
‘“‘ Bride of Dunkerron”’), Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Agnes 
Larkcom, Miss Ellen Orridge, Messrs. W. H. Cummings, 
Redfern Hollins and J. Bridson. Mr. W. C. Stockley is 
engaged as Conductor and Chorus Master, and Mr. A. H. 
Mann, Mus. Bac., as accompanist. 

Mr. H. T. BywaTer announces a series of six Concerts 
in the Agricultural Hall, Wolverhampton, with the laud- 
able object of raising a fund for the purchase of a new 
Organ, to be presented to the Wolverhampton and Staf- 
fordshire General Hospital. The vocalists engaged are 
Misses Mary Davies, Marian Williams, Marriott, Jessie 
Royd, Eleanor Falkner, and Emilie Lloyd; Mesdames 
Antoinette Sterling and Whitaker, Miss Helen D’ Alton, Miss 
Orridge ; Messrs. Joseph Maas, Boyle, H. T. Bywater, R. 
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Hollins, Thurley Beale, Lander, R. Hilton, Farley Sinkins, 
and Signor Brocolini ; and the instrumentalists Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, Herr Daubert, Messrs. H. Hayward, Owen, 
D. F. Davis, and A. H. Mann, Mus. Bac., Oxon. The 
first Concert will take place on the 4th inst. 


Messrs. SHEDLOcK: and Lochner have issued a pro- 
spectus for a series of Winter Musical Evenings at Lan- 
caster Hall, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill. The instru- 
mental artists engaged are Mr. Henry Holmes and Herr 
Wiener (violin), Mr. W. H. Hann (viola), M. Lasserre and 
Herr Daubert (violoncello), Madame Frickenhaus, Miss 
Nancy Evans, and Mr. J. S. Shedlock (pianoforte), Mr. 
Russell Lochner (organ), and Messrs. E. Shute, Russell 
Lochner, and E. H. Birch, B.Mus. (accompanists). The 
vocalists are Miss Damian, Mdlle. Héléne Arnim, Miss 
Kathleen Grant, Messrs. Frank Ward, Alfred Kenningham, 
and Thurley Beale. The first of the four Concerts to be 
given was announced for the 2oth ult. 

Mg. J. S. WATSON announces four Subscription Concerts 
at the Cambridge Hall, Southport, at all of which the 
most eminent artists will appear. At the first Concert (on 
the 28th ult.), Miss Anna Williams, Madame Enriquez, 
Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Thurley Beale, and Santley were 
advertised; at the second, on December 2, Madame 
Norman-Néruda, Mr. Charles Hallé, and Miss Mary Davies; 
at the third, on February 6, 1880, Mr. J. H. Mapleson’s 
Italian Opera Company; and at the fourth, on March 9g, 
Madame Edith Wynne and Mr. Charles Hallé’s orchestra 
are engaged. Such excellent concerts deserve the cordial 
sympathy and support of all interested in the progress of 
healthy music. 


THE new session of classes and lectures in the Faculties 
of Music and Art at Trinity College, London, was 
inaugurated on the 13th ult. by an eloquent address from the 
Rev. the Warden, delivered in the lecture room of the 
College. The room was crowded with the students and 
their friends. The diplomas and higher certificates awarded 
at the last half-yearly examinations were afterwards pre- 
sented; two ladies being for the first time admitted to the 
diploma of Associate in Music, and several taking pre- 
liminary certificates as ‘‘students. On the motion of Dr. 
Westbrook, seconded by Prof. E. M. Lott, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Warden for his address. 


Tue Harvest Festival at St. Peter’s Church, Great 
Windmill Street, was held on Sunday, the roth ult., the 
preachers being, morning, the Rev. H. Belcher, LL.D., 
evening, the Rev. A. Mozley, M.A. In the evening 
Tours’s Service in F, and Dr. Stainer’s anthem ‘ Ye shall 
dwell in the land,” together with appropriate hymns, were 
sung, the choir being augmented for the occasion. The 
church, which was profusely and appropriately decorated, 
was crowded, and the musical portion of the services was 
most successfully rendered. Mr. A. Dorey, organist of the 
church, efficiently presided at the organ. 

MENDELSSOHN’sS “Lauda Sion” was performed at 
Christ Church, Clapham, on Thursday, the 16th ult., with 
orchestral accompaniment, under the direction of Mr. 
Richard Lemaire, the organist and director of the choir. 
‘The band and choir were very efficient, and the Cantata 
was exceedingly well rendered, the treble solos being 
especially well sung by Master Ward, the solo boy of the 
‘choir. The choruses went with much spirit and precision. 
Mr. Warwick Jordan, Mus. Bac., Oxon., presided at the 
organ. The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis were sung to 
Tours’s setting in F. 


Tue Church of St. Margaret Pattens, Rood Lane, was 
re-opened after repairs and improvements on Sunday, the 
1gth ult. Hummel’s Mass in B flat was sung at the 
morning service, and after evensong Haydn’s “ Creation ” 
was given with full orchestral accompaniment. The ren- 
dering of the Oratorio was very successful, and the church 
was crowded. On the 26th ult. the Harvest Thanksgiving 
Service was held, when Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hymn of Praise”’ 
‘was sung, also with orchestra. Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment” 
‘was announced to be given on the 2nd inst. The whole of 
the music is under the direction of Mr. Stedman. 


On Wednesday, the 1st ult., an Organ Recital was 
given at Mare Street Baptist Chapel, Hackney, by Mr. 
W. T. Best (of Liverpool), on the occasion of the re-open- 





ing of the Organ recently rebuilt and enlarged by Messrs. 
Hill and Son. The programme was an excellent and 
varied one, selected from works by Bach, Smart, Loewe, 
Silas, Best, Widor, and Salomé. The instrument contains 
thirteen stops on the great organ, ten on the swell, and two 
on the pedal. In addition to the Organ performances, 
Mrs. W. West sang three solos, accompanied by Mr. Best, 
which gave much satisfaction. 


THE series of Free Concerts recently given at Birming- 
ham by the mayor, Alderman Jesse Collings, has already 
led to a movement having for its object the establishment 
of cheap musical entertainments for the people. A meeting 
was held in Birmingham on the 4th ult., when the subject 
was fully discussed, and a resolution passed to the effect 
that ‘‘it was desirable to promote the general study of 
music in the town, and to provide for its performance under 
conditions which will make it easily available as a source 
of enjoyment to all classes of the community.” The 
details of this enterprise were referred to a committee. 


MADAME WorRELL gave a highly successful Concert at 
the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, on Wednesday 
evening, the 1st ult. The bénéficiaire, who elicited the 
warmest manifestations of approval from a large audience, 
was assisted by Miss Matilda Roby, Miss Annie Mathews 
(pupil of Madame Worrell), Mdlle. Héiéne Arnim, and 
Miss Marian Burton; Messrs. A. J. Thompson, Alfred 
Caink, Edward Wharton, James Budd, J. H. Maunder, 
Thomas Nettleship, and Henry Baker. Miss Ada Hazard, 
R.A.M., contributed three pianoforte solos, and Mr. Turle 
Lee conducted. 

WE regret that the pressure upon our space will not 
allow of our inserting Professor Macfarren’s address to the 
students of the Royal Academy of Music at the com- 
mencement of the present term. So earnest an essay, not 
only on the true means of acquiring the principles of music, 
but upon music itself in its highest aspect, deserves to be 
preserved; and we sincerely hope that the pupils of the 
institution who listened to their Principal’s eloquent 
remarks will not only profit by them during their student- 
ship, but carry the spirit of them as an unerring guide into 
the world of art. 

A NOTICE in the Saturday Musical Review of the 18th 
ult. informs its readers that the weekly issue of the journal 
ceases with that number, in accordance with the decision 
of the executors of the late proprietor, Mr. Metzler. Mr. 
Charles Mackeson, who has for many years been its editor, 
will continue in that position; and the paper (henceforth 
to be called by its former name, The Choir, and issued 
monthly) will become his sole property. We trust that 
every success may attend the venture of a writer who has 
so long proved himself an earnest as well as an energetic 
fellow-labourer in the cause of musical art. 


Messrs. C. KEGAN Paut and Co. announce the publi- 
cation of a volume of Tennyson’s songs, the music written 
by Sir J. Benedict, Sir H. Oakeley, Ch. Gounod, Arthur 
Sullivan, J. Barnby, J. F. Barnett, Ciro Pinsuti, H. Leslie, 
G. Henschel, J. Joachim, J. Raff, J. L. Hatton, G. A. 
Macfarren, J. Blumenthal, A. Randegger, C. Saint-Saéns, 
C. Villiers Stanford, J. Massenet, W. H. Cummings, F. 
Liszt, &c., &c. Mr. W. G. Cusins is the editor, and also a 
contributor, and the work includes many favourite compo- 
sitions, as well as a number of new settings by the above- 
named composers. 

A Harvest Thanksgiving Service was held at S. 
Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall Street, on Sunday, the 
Igth ult., when the sermon was preached by the Rector, 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Bedford. In the 
morning Attwood’s Service in F, and Wareing’s anthem, 
‘* Sing praises to God,”’ were sung; and in the evening the 
Service was Bayley in F, and the anthem, “ Fear not, O 
land ’’ (Goss), the ‘‘ Hallelujah’’ Chorus being sung at the 
conclusion of the service. Mrs. Stirling Bridge presided 
at the organ, and Mr. Faulkner Leigh conducted. 


Ar St. Mary’s, Tothill Fields, the annual Harvest 
Thanksgiving Services were celebrated on Sunday, the 
rgth ult., when the music included, at Matins, Smart’s 
Service in F, Gadsby’s anthem, ‘‘O Lord, our Gover- 
nour,” and at the Offertory, Sauerbrey’s ‘‘ Not every one 
that saith unto Me,” and “ Lay not up for yourselves” ; 
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at Evensong, Dr. Stainer’s Service in A, and Mozart’s 
“Glorious is Thy name,” from the Twelfth Mass. The 
music throughout was remarkably well rendered. The 
church was tastefully decorated. 

A SpectAL Service was held in St. Stephen’s Church, 
North Bow, on Thursday, the 2nd ult., after which an 
Organ Recital was given by Mr. E. A. Price, organist of 
the church. The choir, numbering fifty voices, rendered 
very effectively the anthems and choruses, and the psalms 
were chanted with precision and clearness. A collection 
was made in aid of the organ completion fund. The 
choir, organist, and choirmaster (Mr. E. Stroud) deserve 
support in their united endeavours to improve the singing 
in the Church of St. Stephen, North Bow. 


THE sixth season of Mr. Edward J. Spark’s Concerts at 
the Music Hall, Worcester, is announced to commence on 
the 4th inst., when Madame Norman-Néruda and Mr. 
Charles Hallé will appear. The second Concert (which 
will be orchestral, and under the direction of Herr Carl 
Meyder), takes place on December 23, and the third in 
January, 1880. As first-class talent is engaged at these 
concerts, and the rate of subscription is extremely mode- 
tate, it is to be hoped that Mr. Spark may meet with all 
the patronage he so thoroughly deserves. 

A HANDSOME Concert-hall, well adapted for the perform- 
ance of chamber and high-class music, has been added by 
Messrs. Neumeyer and Co., the Berlin pianoforte makers, to 
the suite of show-rooms and warehouses lately opened by 
them at Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, W.C. Besides 
the show-rooms, which are very elegantly and tastefully 
appointed, the establishment includes a music-publishing 
department, and a room especially devoted to visitors, in 
which they may write letters, &c., a great convenience to 
country customers. 

THE Oratorios at the evening service at St. Andrew’s, 
Tavistock Place, continue to attract crowded congrega- 
tions. There have been given during the past month 
the “ Hymn of Praise,” ‘‘ St. Paul,” ‘ Messiah,” and 
“Elijah;’? and for the coming month ‘The Last Judg- 
ment,” ‘“‘ Requiem ” (Mozart), ‘‘Stabat Mater,” ‘“ Lauda 
Sion,” and the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise’? are announced. The 
works are rendered in an excellent manner by a thoroughly 
efficient band and chorus. 


On the 31st ult., an organ of three rows of keys, by 
Messrs. Hill and Son, was announced to be opened at 
Leamington Parish Church by Sir Herbert Oakeley. 
Festival services in connection with this inauguration are 
to be held on the 2nd inst., when Sir F. Gore Ouseley 
is to preach, and to preside at the organ at an evening 
service. Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah’’ is to be given on the 5th 
and 6th inst., with a chorus of 200 voices, and the Misses 
Robertson, Mr. H. Guy, and Mr. Santley as soloists. 


THE Eleventh Season of Mr. Henry Charles Jerrard’s 
Choral Reunions is announced to commence on the 4th 
inst. The object of these meetings is the cultivation of 
part-singing; and as the works of the best composers are 
selected for practice, and the subscription is extremely 
moderate, there can be little doubt that they will continue 
to receive the patronage they deserve. The class meets 
weekly at Mr. Dunkley’s Music Room, High Street, 
Clapham. 

THE prospectus of the Sherborne Musical Union an- 
Nounces for study during the coming season Handel’s 
secular Oratorio ‘‘ Semele,’’ which has very rarely been 
heard; Hermann Goetz’s Cantata ‘“ Nceenia,” and a new 
Idyll, called ‘‘ Sylvia,” by Mr. Louis N. Parker, the inde- 
fatigable Conductor of the Union. We warmly reciprocate 
the wish of the retiring Committee that ‘‘the present 
Prosperity of the Society will be fully maintained during 
the ensuing season.” 

A Concert in connection with the Bermondsey Working 
Men’s Institute was given in the Boys’ Schoolroom, Star 
Corner, on the 21st ult. The vocalists were Miss May 
Lennox, Miss Flora Hastings, Miss Mary Horton (who 
possesses a fine contralto voice), Messrs. Stedman, J. 
Child, and F. Ward; pianist and accompanist, Mr. King 
Hall. The various items in the programme, which was 
of a popular character, were very successful with the 
audience. 





A Concert took place at the Birkbeck Institution on the 
15th ult. under the direction of Mr. Stedman. The artists 
were Madame Emma Beasley, Miss Giulia Welmi, Miss 
Hebe Barlow (a pupil of Mdlle. Rudersdorff, who made 
a very successful first appearance), Miss Kate Baxter, 
Messrs. Stedman, John Child, and Oswald; M. Buziau 
(violin), and Mr. H. Parker (solo pianoforte). There was 
a large audience, to whom the programme gave much 
satisfaction. 


A Musicau Performance by the blind pupils of the 
London Society for Teaching the Blind to Read was given 
at the Institution, Upper Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, on 
the 17th ult., the Rev. Henry Geary, M.A., in the chair. 
The programme was, as usual, excellently arranged ; and 
a feature in the selection was an anthem, ‘ The Lord is 
my Shepherd,’’ a composition by the son of the indefatigable 
Conductor of the Society, Mr. Edwin Barnes, which was 
well rendered and much appreciated. 


Harvest Festival was celebrated at All Saints’ Church, 
South Lambeth, on Friday evening, the 3rd ult. The 
choral portion of the service was generally well treated, 
and consisted of the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis from 
G. M. Garrett’s service in D, the new harvest anthem, 
‘* Sing praises to God,” by H. W. Wareing, and Handel’s 
“ Hallelujah’? Chorus. Mr. W. H. Holmes presided at the 
organ. 


THE Islington Choral Society gave a performance of 
Bradbury’s Sacred Cantata ‘“ Esther,’’’at Windsor Street 
Chapel, Islington, on the 13th ult. The proceeds were 
devoted to the benefit of the Conductor, Mr. George 
Randal, who is about to leave the country for New Zealand. 
He has been the Conductor to the Society for upwards of 
three years, during which time it has prospered very 
much. His position is about to be filled by Mr. George 
Hibbard. 

Mr. GEORGE SHINN (Organist of St. Matthew’s, Brixton), 
gave a Recital on the Organ, recently opened by Mr. R. 
Septimus Alder, at the Walworth Wesleyan Chapel, on the 
4th ult. The programme was well selected, and all the 
pieces were listened to with much attention. The 
instrument is giving great satisfaction; the tone and 
quality of the stops, especially the ‘‘ Voix Céleste,” 
‘Viol di Gamba,” and ‘“ Harmonic Flute” are of great 
beauty. 

THE first of the second weekly series of Organ Recitals 
at Angell Town Institution, Brixton, took place on Satur- 
day evening, the 4th ult., when Mr. E. H. Turpin presided 
at the instrument. The following Recital was given by 
Mr. Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. Bac., who, besides other 
works, executed two of his own compositions, ‘‘ Tenor 
Melody ”’ and “ Offertoire” (MSS.) The performances 
were listened to with much interest by large audiences. 


Tue first of a series of Monday Evening Concerts 
of popular Vocal Music, to be given at the Polytechnic, 
under the direction of Mr. Stedman, took place on the 
27th ult., when Miss Helena Grieffenhagen, Madame 
Joyce Maas, Mr. Sandham, Mr. Gerard Coventry, Mr. 
Egbert Roberts, and Mr. Stedman’s Choir of Boys appeared. 
Mr. R. T. Gibbons, F.C.O., was the accompanist. 

WE regret to announce the sudden death of the Rev. H.C. 
de St. Croix, Vicar of Figheldean, near Salisbury, which took 
place on the 17th ult. The deceased was well-known as 
the Honorary Secretary to the Salisbury Diocesan Choral 
Association. 

THE grand organ for St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, which 
Cathedral was consecrated on the 3oth ult., contains four 
manuals and about sixty stops, and was built, from a speci- 
fication by Sir Herbert Oakeley, by Messrs. Henry Willis 
and Co. 

WE are informed that Messrs. Brown, Morrell and Co. 
(late Oxenham’s), of Oxford Street, will sell the whole of the 
plates and copyrights of Mr. H. D’Alcorn, Music Publisher, 
of Poland Street, Oxford Street, on December 2, 3, and 4, 
at their Rooms. 

A series of Concerts, similar to those given last year, 
are arranged to take place in November, December, and 
January at the Northfield Hall, Highgate, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Faulkner Leigh. 
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REVIEWS. 


Novello’s Music Primers. Edited by Dr. Stainer. 
The Violin. By Berthold Tours. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THERE is probably no instrument which presents such 
difficulties to the learner as the violin, nor one which 
requires so much practice for its thorough mastery. It is 
perhaps needless to add that it would be all but hopeless 
for any one to attempt to learn it by means of an instruc- 
tion book alone; nor do we for a moment suppose that 
Mr. Tours intends his Primer as a substitute for a good 
teacher. Nevertheless the work of the master is much 
lightened if he have a good text-book whereon to base his 
oral teaching. 

Mr. Tours, who was a pupil of the late Ferdinand David, 
has followed in this work the general outline of the method 
adopted by his master. His judgment in this respect is 
unimpeachable; for David’s * Violin School” is one of 
the best, if not the very best, tutor for the instrument in 
existence. 

After a description of the various parts of the violin, 
Mr. Tours gives particularly clear instructions as to the 
manner of holding the instrument, the method of bow- 
ing, and the attitude of the performer; these points 
being illustrated by eight excellent figures. A few 
pages are then devoted to the names and values of notes 
and rests. These might perhaps have been dispensed 
with, as we think there are few, if any, who commence the 
study of the violin without at least some knowledge of the 
rudiments of music. So little space, however, is allotted 
to these matters that we are not disposed to complain. 
We then reach the first exercises. These are for the open 
strings only; for the first difficulty which a beginner 
encounters is that of ensuring his bow touching the right 
strings. When this has been mastered, the fingers are 
brought into use one by one for stopping the notes. Mr. 
Tours, we are glad to see, insists on the necessity for 
keeping the fingers on the strings in playing scale pas- 
sages ; and the holding down of the fingers is carefully 
marked throughout these earlier exercises. After a series 
of exercises on the various intervals, from seconds up to 
octaves, the author gives eighteen melodious exercises, all 
in the key of C, with an accompaniment to be played 
by the master. The advantages of this method, as regards 
developing both correctness of ear and a feeling for time, 
are obvious. A very useful study (No. 43) follows, in 
which a simple passage of ascending and descending thirds 
is bowed in twelve different ways. We next find the 
whole of the major and minor scales given through the 
compass of one octave ; the chromatic scale concludes the 
first section of the book. 

In Part II. various gradations of tone are for the first 
time introduced, and illustrated by various exercises. 
These little pieces, which, like those in the first part, are 
duets for master and pupil, are not only most improving, 
but far more interesting as music than many studies. Such 
numbers as 50, 51, 61, 62, will afford real pleasure to the 
learner. We may remark in passing that Mr. Tours adopts 
the excellent modern fashion of discarding entirely the old 
signature for common time, marking always either 2-2 or 4-4, 
according as he wishes minims or crotchets to be counted. 
It is to be hoped that this method of indicating common 
time will soon be universally introduced. Exercises for 
the various kinds of ornaments (appoggiaturas, turns, 
shakes, &c.) conclude the second part. The third part 
deals chiefly with the various methods of bowing, which 
are very clearly explained, and illustrated by exercises at 
least as interesting as those which have preceded them. 
The subjects of double-stopping, arpeggio, and pizzicato 
are also included in this part. 

Hitherto the whole of the exercises have been in the 
“first position.” The upper positions are treated of in 
the appendix. Twenty pages only are given to this im- 
portant subject; but it must be remembered that the 
present book is not a Violin School, but only a Primer; 
and it would have been impossible to go fully into the 
matter without either unduly enlarging the size of the 
work, or passing in too cursory a manner over the very 
important elementary instructions of the earlier parts. We 








think, therefore, that Mr. Tours has exercised a wise dis. 
cretion in giving pupils a thorough insight into the first 
position, and in dismissing the others with more brevity, 
One point has occurred to us in going through this appen. 
dix. No mention is made of the ‘‘half-position.” It ig 
true we find it incidentally given (p. 43) as an alternative 
fingering for the scale of G sharp minor; but it might have 
been well to refer to it again in this place. The subject of 
harmonics is naturally only touched upon; so advanced a 
branch of violin-playing hardly comes within the scope of 
an elementary treatise. 

In our notice of Mr. Tours’s book we have thought it 
best to give an epitome of its contents, and to let them 
speak for themselves. We will only add, in conclusion, 
that we think the Primer quite worthy of the series of 
which it forms a part. 


The Works of G. F. Handel. Part 27. Chamber Music, 
| Printed for the German Handel Society, Leipzig.] 


THE great edition of the works of Handel, to which 
reference has previously been made in these columns, is 
now approaching completion. Sixty-four parts have already 
appeared, including the large majority of the oratorios, the 
whole of the miscellaneous sacred music, most of the 
secular cantatas, twenty-four of the operas, and the greater 
part of the instrumental works; and it is, we believe, confi. 
dently expected that the entire works of the composer will 
be published by the year 1885—the bi-centenary of his 
birth. The present edition differs from all that have pre. 
ceded it, not only in containing a large number of works 
which have not been previously published, but in giving 
many which have already appeared in a far more complete 
form than that to be found in earlier editions. As instances 
may be named the score of ‘Israel in Egypt” with the 
composer’s original trombone parts, that of ‘* Saul ” with 
Handel’s complete indications of the organ part, the 
warlike Symphony in the second part of “ Joshua,”’ and 
the final Choruses to the second and third parts of “ Bel- 
shazzar,” all of which were new to musicians. The volume 
now before us presents some very interesting pieces now 
published for the first time. 

It cannot, of course, be maintained that Handel’s in 
strumental music will at all stand on the same level with 
his great oratorios. In the very nature of things this is 
impossible. The development of the modern orchestra, 
and of the form of the Sonata and Symphony by Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven has caused the older forms to be- 
come almost, if not altogether, obsolete. When Handel 
wrote, the Symphony, as we now know it, had noexistence; 
the Suite was its predecessor and its then representa- 
tive; and most of Handel’s instrumental works, whether 
entitled Sonatas, Trios, or Concertos, bear more or less 
relation to the Suites. In these days the Suite is no longer 
employed as a vehicle for musical thought, unless the com- 
poser wishes to write in the antique style. The interest, 
therefore, which is awakened by such music as this of 
Handel’s is to a considerable extent, though by no means 
entirely, historical, not to say antiquarian. 

The present volume contains the whole of Handel's 
chamber-music which has come down tous. We first find 
fifteen solo Sonatas for flute, oboe, or violin, with a figured 
bass for the harpsichord. These in modern nomenclature 
would probably be called duets, as the harpsichord, though 
it only has the accompaniment, is of considerable impor- 
tance in all the pieces; but Dr. Chrysander in his preface 
mentions a curious anomaly, viz.—that while a composi- 
tion for two violins and a figured bass was called a Trio, 
one for a single violin with a figured bass was called not a 
Duo but a Solo. It should be added that both works 
would also be entitled ‘‘ Sonatas ”"—at that time a vague 
name as regards form, and applied to almost any extended 
piece of instrumental music other than a Suite. 

The first works in this volume are fifteen Sonatas of 
Solos, of which six are for violin, seven for flute, and two 
for oboe, with an accompaniment for harpsichord. That 
the latter instrument was obbligato is proved not only by 
the figured bass, but also by the fact that in some cases 
(e.g. in No. 5) passages are found for the harpsichord alone. 
With the exception of the Sonata in A, No. 3, which has 
been often played by Herr Joachim, Mr. Henry Holmes, 
and other violinists, this series of solos is almost entirely 
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unknown. According to his usual custom, Handel has 
borrowed from himself, and arranged various movements 
from other works. Thus, the finale of the second Sonata 
is founded on that of the third Organ Concerto, while No. 
11 is merely an arrangement as a solo for flute of the fifth 
Organ Concerto. In No. 13 (now printed for the first 
time), we find a very interesting movement founded on the 
subjects afterwards used for the Fugue in ‘‘ From the 
censer ” (Solomon). 

The six Sonatas for two oboes and bass which come 
next in the volume have a special musical interest, as 
being beyond a doubt the,earliest known works of Handel. 
They were written about 1696, when the composer was 
eleven years of age, and are now printed for the first time 
from a manuscript copy in the library of Buckingham 
Palace. Their interest is mainly historical; they are anti- 
quated in style, but the contrapuntal skill shown in them 

roves that Handel as a boy was in precocity of genius 
But little behind Mozart. 

The two sets of Trios (Ops. 2 and 5) which complete 
the present collection had been for the most part previously 
published by Walsh, and they are also included in Arnold’s 
edition of Handel, though they are here supplemented by 
some numbers not before printed. Toa large extent they 
are compilations from other works, and were probably 
written rather to meet the requirements of publishers than 
from any desire of production on the part of the composer. 
Thus in Op. 2, No. 4 contains the greater part of the 
Overture to ‘‘ Esther,”’ with the first movement of the second 
Organ Concerto for a finale; while in Op. 5 we find in No. 1 
the Overture to the Chandos Anthem, “ Iwill magnify Thee”; 
in No. 2 the Overture to the “ Jubilate’’; in No. 4 that to 
*Athalia”’; in No. 5 the Fugue in E minor from the first 
set of ‘‘ Suite de Piéces,’’ with some slight alterations, and 
transposed into G minor; while in No. 7 the Fugue is 
taken from the Overture to the Chandos Anthem, ‘ O sing 
unto the Lord a new song,” and the final minuet from the 
air ‘‘ Lascia la spina,” in the second version of ‘‘ Il Trionfo 
del Tempo.” In most of these Sonatas short movements, 
such as Bourrées, Gavottes, &c., are added to complete the 
work; but a large portion of the matter contained in them 
is, as will be seen from what has been said, put together 
from other sources. 


Composed by St. Vincent Jervis. 2 vols. 


[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Ir has often been truly remarked that if an author had 
written fewer books he would have written better. Unques- 
tionably the same observation will apply to many composers 
who, emboldened by a name which has been made by one 
or two lucky hits, produce such multitudes of works as to 
weaken a fame which, with a due amount of reticence, might 
have been solid and enduring. To compose a large number 
of vocal or instrumental pieces requires only ordinary talent; 
but to compose one good one requires genius. With every 
desire to do the utmost justice to the musical merits of the 
two volumes of songs before us, we cannot but think that 
had Mr. Jervis concentrated his whole attention upon 
the composition of only two or three of the numbers con- 
tained in the collection he has given us, his success would 
have been infinitely greater. The gift of musical facility, 
like the gift of a good voice, often leads its possessor to 
ignore the necessity of hard study and rigid self-examina- 
tion before appealing to the public; and many, therefore, 
who fail to secure a permanent position have only them- 
selves to blame for the result. That Mr. Jervis is open to 
Teceive good advice we infer from the facts of his publishing 
these compositions at a house which will certainly secure 
for them the utmost publicity, and courting criticism upon 
their value by sending them for review ; if, therefore, we 
temper our praise for his clever workmanship with a few 
well-meant remarks for his guidance in the future, we feel 
convinced that he will receive them in good part. In vol. i. 
we are struck by some very good writing throughout the 
four sacred pieces which commence the book. Psalm xxvii. 
(verses 8, Io, 11.) may be cited as an exceedingly sympa- 
thetic setting of the text. The voice part is vocal and 
melodious, the harmonies appropriate and not overladen, 
and several figures in the accompaniment give much vitality 
to the composition. Psalm xliii. (verses 5 and 6) contains 
also some good points; but why are only five flats placed 


Songs. 





at the signature ? Surely the composition is in E flat minor, 
and to mark the C flat every time a phrase is in the key 
seems an extraordinary misapplication of an accidental. 
“O Domine Deus” is the most original of all the sacred 
pieces ; the constant recurrence of the phrase for the left 
hand in the opening symphony gives much character to the 
composition, and the words are throughout well and earn- 
estly expressed. Of the eight secular songs we may select 
for especial commendation “ As down in the sunlessretreats” 
(to Thomas Moore’s words), the persistent triplet accom- 
paniment to which is effectively preserved throughout; ‘‘On 
a Mother and Child sleeping ”’—a melodious and appropri- 
ately placid composition; and the ‘‘ Song of the Outcast,” 
which evidences some dramatic power, but is crude in parts. 
The songs in the second are perhaps scarcely equal to those 
in the first volume; but there is much to praise in ‘* Would 
I were with thee”—a simple, but effective little compo- 
sition; ‘* It is not much that I would seek ’’—which, 
although containing a happy theme, is perhaps a little over- 
elaborated in the accompaniment; ‘‘Come away, come 
away, Death,”—a fair setting of some words from Shake- 
speare’s ‘“‘ Twelfth Night”’; and ‘‘ The Maiden at her Spin- 
ning-wheel,’’—a pretty little story, well told both in poetry 
and music. We presume that Mr. Jervis is an amateur; 
but his compositions show that he has been a careful student, 
and that he has but to restrain his natural facility to become 
a successful composer. 


Stephen Heller’s Pianoforte Studies. 
edition, progressively arranged by Lindsay Sloper. 
twenty books. [Ashdown and Parry.] 


THOSE who make teaching an art cannot too strongly 
insist upon the necessity of every pupil being well grounded 
in elementary principles. The many who commence in 
the middle spend a large portion of valuable time in trying 
to reach the end, or in struggling back to the beginning, 
and rarely, if ever, succeed in doing either. In the acqui- 
sition of music, vocal or instrumental, it is of vital import- 
ance that the right method shall be ensured in the first 
instance; and we give a cordial welcome therefore to any 
works which will contribute towards this desirable object. 
The Studies of Stephen Heller have been long known to 
and thoroughly appreciated by all good pianoforte teachers; 
but we have always been of opinion that a better arrange- 
ment as to progressive difficulty might have been effected 
by the composer. Some attempt to do this has already 
been made by Herr Hans Schmitt, of Vienna, who wrote 
out a table of the various studies in the order he would 
recommend them for practice. As the editor of the work 
now before us, however, truly remarks, ‘to make a perfectly 
graduated study of them, it was necessary to be at once 
possessed of the entire work, consisting of twenty books.” 
Nothing, then, could be done to remove this objection but 
to place the work in the hands of an experienced master 
and rely upon his judgment to put them into the required 
order, so that the number of the book should indicate the 
degree of difficulty. This has been effectually accomplished 
in the edition just published. Mr. Lindsay Sloper, besides 
being a recognised public pianist, brings a large amount 
of experience in teaching to his task, and the result is 
highly satisfactory; for not only are the twenty books 
excellently classified for the practice of the student, but 
the books may be purchased separately, ‘‘ with the se- 
curity,” as the editor tells us in his preface, ‘‘that each 
study therein contained is of about equal mechanical diffi- 
culty with the rest.” In a previous edition of these studies 
the composer says: “I have wished to habituate both 
students and amateurs to execute a piece with the ex- 
pression, grace, elegance, or energy required by the pecu- 
liar character of the composition. More particularly have 
I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for musical 
rhythm, and a desire for the most exact and complete 
interpretation of the author’s intentions.” In justice to 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper these observations should be borne in 
mind, lest—as the classification is not strictly according to 
the mere mechanical difficulty of each study—it might 
be imagined that his arrangement was faulty. The deli- 
cate gradations of touch, so essential to the due perform- 
ance of these thoughtful little pieces, require to be very 
carefully studied; and brain-work as well as finger-work 
must be considered in estimating “difficulty.” We have 
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carefully looked over the whole of the twenty books, and 
most conscientiously award the highest praise to the editor 
for the manner in which he has discharged a duty which, 
from his admiration of the Studies and his personal friend. 
ship with their composer, has evidently been a labour of 
love. The intrinsic musical beauty of all these pieces, as 
well as their usefulness in forming a refined and intellectual 
style of performance, should earn for them a world-wide 
acceptance ; and we cannot but believe that, valuable as 
they have ever been, they will be doubly so in the form 
now issued to the public. 


Franklin Taylor's Pianoforte Tutor. [Enoch and Sons.] 


NOTWITHSTANDING the multitude of instruction-books 
for the pianoforte published in this country within the last 
few years, Mr. Franklin Taylor may confidently rely upon 
the wide acceptance of his new Tutor, not only because he 
has worthily earned his right to be heard as a teacher of 
the instrument upon which he is so accomplished a per- 
former, but because it is extremely unlikely that he would 
be desirous of multiplying the number of existing treatises 
unless he had either something new to say upon the sub- 
ject or had systematised his code of instructions in a 
novel form. That the latter of these reasons has influenced 
him in producing the work we are informed in the preface. 
‘“‘ Acting upon the principle,” he says, ‘‘ that all instruc- 
tion, to be thorough, must be strictly progressive, it has 
been thought well to depart from the customary method of 
dividing the whole Tutor into two portions—theoretical 
and practical—an arrangement which compels the pupil to 
seek out, in the first part of the work, all the explanations 
and descriptions which apply to the particular lesson he 
may be learning, and, instead of this, to combine both 
theoretical description and practical illustration in such a 
manner that the pupil may proceed systematically through 
the whole book, finding nothing in the practical exercises 
which has not previously been explained, and nothing in 
the explanatory text which does not receive immediate 
practical application.” This is an excellent theory, and 
excellently is it carried out ; every rule being so ably illus- 
trated by example as materially to smooth the path of the 
little traveller through the pages of the work. The notes 
are taught just as gradually as they should be; the posi- 
tion at the instrument is clearly defined ; the construction 
of the scales is carefully explained, and all the musical 
lessons are interesting and well suited for their purpose. 
We certainly regret that Mr. Taylor has not boldly com- 
bated the principle of following the major scale by its 
‘* relative,” instead of its “‘tonic” minor. Professor Mac- 
farren, in his recently published book on Counterpoint, 
truly says, speaking of the inaccurate signature of the 
minor form of a key, ‘‘ This system for ages held back the 
progress of music by obscuring, if not totally hiding, the 
natural principles on which music is based, and which 
constitute the science that furnishes the materials with 
which the artist works.” With this we perfectly agree ; 
and as an instance of the false ideas engendered by the 
conventional method of teaching, we may mention that, 
in our own presence, a young pupil who played the chord 
of G major and was requested to make it minor, without 
the slightest hesitation, struck the chord of E minor, that 
(as she afterwards said) being her only notion of the con- 
nection between major and minor. A good feature in this 
book, however, is the appearance of the ‘‘ harmonic” as 
well as the “melodic” minor scale. There is no doubt 
that students should be urged to practise both, for we 
can scarcely wonder that a pupil should puzzle over a 
minor scale with the minor sixth and major seventh in a 
piece, when in her “ Instruction-book”’ no such progres- 
sion of intervals can be found. In conclusion, we may say 
that the finger exercises at the end of the book are exceed- 
ingly good; and we are certain that if the author’s direc- 
tions are implicitly followed, the basis of a sound musical 
education will be laid by the aid of this Tutor. 


Inventions. Six Two-part Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
By Ferdinand Hiller. [Forsyth Brothers.] 


THE “Inventions” of Bach have effected so much good 
in training young pupils for that close part-playing so 
essential to acquire before attempting to perform classical 
works of any elaboration, that we can scarcely wonder at 





Herr Hiller’s desire to multiply exercises founded upon so 
excellent a model. Pure two-part writing is as good prac- 
tice for the executive as for the creative artist, and teachers 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the composer of these 
modern ‘“ Inventions’ for presenting them with a set of 
pieces so carefully adapted for the purpose of tuition. 
No. 1, in E minor, has a flowing subject well suited for 
imitation ; No. 2, in G major, is a good study for bold and 
marked playing; No. 3, in G flat major, has a flowing 
theme in 6-8 time; No. 4, in B minor, with some contrasted 
touches for the two hands, demands a true and careful 
finger throughout; No. 5, in A minor, abounds in rapid 
semiquaver passages; and No. 6,in E major, will be found 
highly useful for cultivating a sympathetic touch between 
the hands, the legato quavers running almost through the 
piece in two parts. We sincerely hope that this group of 
thoughtful studies by so eminent a writer will receive the 
attention they unquestionably merit. 


Billet Doux. Rendezvous en Bois. Silhouettes pour le 
Piano. 
Nosegay. The Doll’s Royal Wedding March. In the 


Meadow. Three pieces for the Piano. 
Composed by L. Samson. [Neumeyer and Co.] 


TRIFLEs of this sort, written for the young ladies who in 
drawing-rooms are asked to ‘‘ play something,” may, as a 
rule, be dismissed with scant courtesy. But Mr. Samson’s 
pieces are an exception, because something better and 
higher than a melody over which arpeggios and scales 
have been sprinkled as from a pepper-box. Each little 
movement, while simple and quite unpretending, strives at 
perfection in its way, and, if we cannot admire every bar, 
a good many pages call forth honest praise. The ‘‘ Rendez- 
vous en Bois” is a case in point. No doubt it would 
please just as well by any other name, since the connection 
of music with such an idea as that here expressed must 
needs be arbitrary, but the work displays none the less 
grace of style, in combination with a mode of utterance 
which, while not laboured, avoids commonplace. ‘In 
the Meadow” belongs to the same category, and is written, 
here and there, with decided freedom. Let us add that all 
the pieces are adapted for use, not only by adults who have 
risen above the cheap glory of arpeggios and scales, but 
by children whose taste careful educators would keep pure 
till the time comes for their initiation into the higher 
mysteries of the art. 


The Waterfall on the Exe. 


Song. Words by the Rev. 
F., Tilney Bassett. 


Music by the Rev. J. Munro Tate. 
[Enoch and Sons. } 


As a rule we find that amateur vocal composers may be 
divided into two classes, the first consisting of those who, 
feeling themselves gifted by nature for writing melodies, do 
not think it necessary to study the theoretical portion of 
the art at all; and the second, of those who dive so deeply 
into the mazes of harmony that, like most rich men, they 
are proud of displaying their wealth of knowledge on every 
opportunity. We do not affirm that there are none who 
steer the middle course, but the instances are rare; and 
when we say that the composer of the song before us 
must be placed in the second of these classes, we are 
paying him no ill compliment, for his harmonies show that 
he has mastered many of the difficulties which all students 
encounter. But he has yet to learn how to be simple. 
His method of harmonising every note and distressing the 
voice throughout with a restless accompaniment is one of 
the worst faults of inexperience. Imagine the words “ As 
foilings deft and mazes thwarting weaves the hunted 
deer,”’ sung with a quaver to each syllable, a quaver bass, 
and semiquaver arpeggios in the right hand. 


My Love far away. Ballad. The poetry by Maria X. 
Hayes. Music by M. W. Balfe. [Duff and Stewart.] 

OnLy the weary traveller who, after a long journey over 
the desert, comes suddenly upon a spring of pure water, 
can imagine how refreshing is a ballad like the one before 
us to the wanderer through dreary wastes of music-paper. 
There is character even in the opening symphony, which 
ending upon the dominant, prolonged for a whole bar, leads 
with charming effect to the tuneful and simple theme to 
which the words are wedded. Apart, too, from the excessive 
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beauty of the harmonies, the refined and artistic touches in 
the accompaniment prove that even on the merest trifles 
a conscientious author bestows as much attention as upon 
an elaborate work. The copy before us is in C, and 
although it is also published in B flat, we cannot believe 
that the melody a whole tone lower would be so effective, 
especially as the song does not range above F in what we 
presume to be the original key. 


Idylle, fiir das Pianoforte. Componirt von Heinrich 
Stiehl. [W. Marriott and Sons.] 


WE have before had occasion to speak in high terms of 
Herr Stiehl’s compositions, the least unpretentious of 
which, apart from their grace and refinement, evidence 
the hand of a master in their treatment. We have always 
held the opinion that pianists who wish to play light 
“drawing-room pieces,” as they are termed, need not 
devote their energies to the flimsy productions of those 
who possess no power beyond that of writing a few bars 
of melody, and dressing them up with the fashionable 
embroidery of the day. In the first place the small works 
of the great writers are always at hand; and for any who 
are scared by the names of these composers, there are 
many, very many, who can shadow forth the classical 
school, even in the merest sketch, so successfully as to 
satisfy the musical as well as the unmusical listener. 
Such a person is the author of the ‘“Idylle”’ before us, 
which although perhaps somewhat more conventional than 
other pieces of the same composer which have come before 
us, is extremely melodious and effective. It is simple in 
construction, and the passages lie well under the hand 
throughout. 


Barcarole for Pianoforte. By G. Rossini. 
[H. D’Alcorn and Co.] 


As one of the posthumous works of a composer who 
could write in almost every style, and who, if not always 
great, was never absolutely dull, this Barcarole must at 
least be regarded with much interest. But its authorship 
will, we are certain, not prove its principal recommenda- 
tion ; for it is both tuneful and full of that life and vigour 
which characterise all the compositions of this writer. The 
melodious opening theme, with the flowing quaver accom- 
paniment, is happily expressive of the Gondolier’s song ; 
and the simple character of the piece—which, however, 
contains many brilliant and effective passages—will, we 
hope, commend it to the attention of a large number of 
young pianists. The fingering, by Mr. J. W. Lawson, 
will make it additionally attractive to amateurs; but we 
cannot understand why, when a good fingering has been 
written to a passage, another—and much worse—fingering 
should be placed above or below it. 


O Musa! Quartetto. Poesia della “‘ Gerusalemma libe- 
rata” di Torquato Tasso. Musica di Clara Angela Macirone. 
[Lamborn Cock. ] 


THE composer of this Quartett has sufficiently earned 
her fame to allow of her writing simply without the danger 
of being accused of a want of power to write learnedly. 
It is difficult, we know, to produce a work which shall 
equally please trained and untrained listeners; but Miss 
Macirone has successfully achieved this task; and we are 
conferring a benefit upon vocalists by earnestly recommend- 
ing “*O Musa!” to their attention. Apart from the 
excessive melodiousness of the piece, the harmonies are so 
tich and yet so natural, and the part-writing so easy and 
yet so effective, that, whilst giving but a small amount of 
trouble to well-trained vocalists, it will be certain to create 
a more favourable impression than many compositions we 
could name with infinitely greater pretension. 


Let Maids be false, so Wine be true. Part-song for Men’s 
Voices. Words by W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac. Composed 
by George C. Martin, Sub-organist, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

[Novello, Ewer and Co. | 

Tuis is a well written and extremely effective part-song, 
the light and playful subject most appropriately colouring 
the bacchanalian verses. The obstinate repetition of the 
dominant by the first alto, the theme being taken by the 
first tenor and bass, instead of by the alto and second tenor 
as at the commencement, is an extremely effective point. 





But what means the announcement that the song can be 
sung by mixed voices? Surely sopranos are not to sing 
about “‘ rosy wine and ruddy cheeks.” If ever there was a 
part-song exclusively adapted for male voices, this is one. 


There sits a bird on yonder tree. Song, words from the 

‘““Ingoldsby Legends.” Music by A. C. Mackenzie. 
[Weekes and Co.] 

THE composer of this attractive song is rapidly making 
a name in this country ; and indeed we have never yet seen 
a work from his pen which does not evidence the result not 
only of a creative power, but of that care and attention to 
minute details which is absolutely necessary to sustain a 
reputation, however well earned. It may be inferred, there- 
fore, that the vocal and melodious character of this setting of 
Ingoldsby’s words is by no means its sole recommendation. 
The harmonies are excellent throughout, and the con- 
stantly varying and appropriate accompaniment give a 
vitality and freshness to the composition which cannot be 
overpraised. 


Christabel. Glee for four voices (A.T.T.B.). Poetry by 

Robert Crompton. Composed by Stephen S. Stratton. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

THIS part-song, composed for, and dedicated to, four 
members of the Orpheus ‘“ First Prize” Quartett, Hudders- 
field, is a highly favourable specimen of Mr. Stratton’s 
powers, the melody expressing the words with remarkable 
fidelity, and the part-writing being easy and fluent through- 
out. We are especially pleased with the manner in which 
the line ‘‘O Nature! who hath marr’d thy scheme,” is 
treated, the repetition of the word ‘‘ who”’ between the first 
tenor and bass giving much force to the phrase. If well 
sung this spirited glee could scarcely fail to prove effective. 


Tarantelle, for the Pianoforte. By Stephen Jarvis. 
[B. Williams.] 

THERE must always be a certain family likeness in 
Tarantelles; but Mr. Jarvis has written a spirited and 
effective piece, which may be made extremely attractive by 
a nimble pianist. The principal theme, in A minor, goes 
very well in the tonic major, and the Coda is sufficiently 
brilliant to satisfy those performers who desire to produce 
much effect with little effort. 


Give unto the Lord. An Anthem composed by Alfred 
Alexander. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tuis anthem is well and correctly written, and upon the 
whole, is a fairly satisfactory composition. It displays 
little or no originality, either with regard to melody or 
general treatment, but the first and last choruses are cer- 
tainly vigorous and well-developed. The duet, for treble 
and tenor, which forms the middle movement, is tolerably 
interesting, but we fail to see any special connection between 
the music and the sentiment contained in the words. 


Twenty Celebrated Marches. Arranged for the Organ, 
with Pedal Obbligato, by Dr. Spark. [Metzler and Co.] 

Tuis is an excellent collection of Marches, and will, no 
doubt, soon be well-known to many an organist. Well- 
nigh ail the popular marches by classical composers are 
included in this collection, and being both easily and effect- 
ively arranged, they will prove acceptable to all who have 
occasion to use this style of music. 


Overture in E minor, and Offertorio in F minor for the 
Organ. By Giovanni Morandi. [Edizioni Ricordi.| 

THESE compositions are only suited for the very lightest 
of purposes. Properly scored, they would be very effective 
if played during stage performances, or on like occasions. 
To us this music has a very saddening effect, coming as it 
does from the land which was at one time the cradle of all 
artistic forms. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE principal feature of interest in continental musical 
life during the past month has been the resumption of per- 
formances on the part of nearly all the leading concert 
institutions in France, Germany, and elsewhere. Thus 
the season of 1879-80 may be said to have commenced in 
earnest, for it is in the concert-room rather than in the 
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opera-house where the musical activity of a nation finds 
its most genuine expression. At Paris, both the Chatelet 
Concerts, conducted by M. Colonne, and the Concerts 
Populaires, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, recom- 
menced on the roth ult. The last-named energetic chef- 
@orchestre, encouraged by the signal success obtained by 
the revival last season of Berlioz’s ‘‘ La Damnation de 
Faust,” intends during the coming winter to produce the 
same composer’s music to ‘‘ La Prise de Troie,” an opera 
which has as yet never been performed. M. Pasdeloup also 
promises to persist in his performances of the ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
music which have hitherto proved so distasteful to a noisy por- 
tion of his audiences. Berlin now possesses three institu- 
tions devoted tothe performance of orchestral works, viz., the 
Sinfoniecapelle, the Concerts conducted by Herr Bilse, and 
the recently introduced Popular Concerts directed by Herr 
Julius Liebig; and it remains to be seen whether the 
existing musical element in the Prussian capital is sufficient 
to sustain the new undertaking by the side of its two long- 
established rivals. The Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts, of 
world-wide reputation, commenced on the gth ult. Among 
the numerous similar German institutions we will only 
instance the so-called ‘“‘ Giirzenich Concerts” of Cologne, 
under the direction of that veteran artist Ferdinand Hiller, 
which on the 21st ult. opened their new season, in the 
course of which the following artists have, among others, 
promised to co-operate: Mesdames Clara Schumann, Nor- 
man-Néruda, MM. Johannes Brahms, Joseph Joachim, 
Anton Rubinstein, and Charles Gounod. 

In the operatic world scarcely an event of particular 
interest can be related, unless it be the complete dis- 
comfiture of the Maestro Grafigna, who recently produced 
at the Brunetti Theatre of Bologna an opera, entitled 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia,” consisting partly of Rossini’s 
music with ‘‘ embellishments ”’ and additions from the pen 
of the maestro referred to. A journal, in mentioning the 
fact, expressively adds that the hissing of the audience 
was so persistent and universal as to resemble the long- 
continued sounding of the danger-signal of a railway- 
engine. A theatre has been opened at Dresden for the 
performance of operetta. The inauguration of two magni- 
ficent theatres, which will be partly devoted to operatic 
representations, has also taken place last month at 
Bordeaux and Geneva. The building at the town last 
mentioned is the result of the munificent bequest of the 
eccentric Duke Charles of Brunswick, and was opened 
with a performance of Rossini’s “ Tell.”” Two interesting 
revivals at the Berlin Opera may be referred to, viz., 
Wagner's ‘‘ Die Meistersinger’? and Schumann’s ** Geno- 
veva.”” Speaking of the latter, the Berlin Echo says: 
‘* Genoveva”’ belongs to the class of operas which are heard 
to better advantage a second time. When once we have 
overcome our feeling of disappointment in the opera as an 
effective dramatic whole, we can give ourselves over to the 
enjoyment of the beautiful detail-work which it contains.” 
Wagner’s ‘“ Meistersinger,” has also been recently pro- 
duced at Wiesbaden, amidst the greatest enthusiasm of 
the audience. In a letter of thanks addressed to the con- 
ductor of the Hof-Theater, Herr Jahns, the “ Meister,” 
alludes to the great difficulties presented by the work, which, 
he adds, can only be successfully surmounted by the loving 
devotion on the part of all concerned in its rendering. The 
recent performances of the Nibelungen- Tetralogy at 
Vienna, having proved so successful, the cyclus will be 
again included in the répertoire during the present season. 
Meanwhile, by way of recreation after the fatiguing effects 
wrought by Wagnerian music, the artists of the Viennese 
opera are busily engaged in the rehearsals for the forth- 
coming historical performances of Mozart’s operas already 
announced in our last number. 

M. Gounod, whose new opera “ Le Tribut de Zamora” 
was to have been produced at the Grand-Opéra during the 
current season, has sought and obtained the permission of 
M. Vaucorbeil to withdraw the work for the present, on 
the ground of important alterations and emendations 
having suggested themselves. On the other hand, the 
Director of the Paris Opéra has obtained the right, which 
had been withheld from his predecessor, M. Halanzier, 
to the performance of Verdi’s “ Aida,” which is now 
in course of preparation at the leading French operatic 


At Brussels a new tenor has made his début in “La 
Favorita,”’ who until recently had been a lieutenant in the 
Belgian army. Some time ago he was, by ministerial} 
order, attached to the War Department at Brussels, in 
order to enable him to undergo a course of study at the 
Conservatoire, and has since exchanged military service for 
the stage. The Queen of the Belgians was present on the 
occasion of his first appearance at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, which resulted in a most unqualified success for 
the young ex-lieutenant, whose name is M. Masart. 

The performances of the Paris Opéra-Comique recom. 
menced on the 11th ult. with Hérold’s ‘‘Le Pré aux 
Clercs,” since when, among other operatic works, Félicien 
David’s “‘ Lalla-Roukh” has been produced, in which the 
newly acquired tenor, M. Mouliérat made his début. 

An innovation which is about to be introduced at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance of Paris, might be imitated 
with advantage by our own theatrical managers. The 
director of the Renaissance, M. Victor Koning, has, it 
appears, made the necessary arrangements with the Paris 
Compagnie des Petites Voitures by which the visitor to 
his theatre is enabled to ensure upon taking his ticket, or 
previous to the last entr’acte, the service of a vehicle, the 
number of which is furnished him, at the conclusion of the 
performance. The innovation is a most beneficial one to 
the public, and its announcement in a musical journal needs 
no excuse, considering the anti-artistic effect frequently 
produced upon the mind of the amateur who, after having 
‘* supped with the gods,”’ finds himself suddenly transferred 
into the company of the “ gentlemen of the pavement” 
competing for the goodwill of a solitary cabman. 

Mdlle. Nicolo Isouard, a daughter of the composer of 
‘‘ Joconde,” and herself a musician, has just founded an 
annual prize at the Académie des Beaux-Arts of Paris, to be 
accorded to compositions excelling in melodiousness. 

Madame Erard has presented the Paris Opéra with a 
splendid six-octave pianoforte, the instrument deriving its 
special value from the fact of its having been formerly in 
the possession of Spontini. 

The Viennese pianist, Herr Bonawitz, has recently 
given three concerts at the Leipzig Gewandhaus, during 
which he performed, entirely from memory, fifteen of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonatas appertaining to the three recognised 
“ periods” of the great master. The audience is said to 
have been much impressed by this extraordinary tour de 
force, but the opinions of the press are divided as to the 
artistic rendering of the works in question. 

It is rumoured that Hans von Bilow and Jean Becker 
have been asked by the Belgian Government to fill the 
posts vacated by MM. Louis Brassin and Vieuxtemps 
respectively, at the Brussels Conservatoire. 

The committee of the ‘“‘ Deutscher Sangerbund ” having 
some time ago opened a competition for the composition 
of songs, no less than 733 candidates have sent in their 
contributions. Out of this number eight Lieder have been 
selected by the jury, and will be embodied in the collection 
of the association. 

The Viennese municipal authorities have passed a reso- 
lution in accordance with which the monuments erected 
over the graves of Mozart, Gluck, Haydn, and Beethoven 
will be ornamented with a continual supply of flowers at 
the expense of the municipality. 

Madame Christine Nilsson will take part in the festive 
performances at Madrid during the approaching celebration 
of the marriage of King Alfonso. The diva, it is stated, 
will receive the sum of 90,000 francs for twelve operatic 
performances. : 

A statue of Sigismund Thalberg, the world-famed pianist 
and composer, who died in 1871 at Naples, has just been 
unveiled at that town. An orchestra of eminent professors, 
performing some of Thalberg’s compositions, took part in 
the festive proceedings. 

We have to record the death, on the 14th ult., of Carl 
Eckert, the Conductor of the Berlin Royal Opera, and an 
artist universally esteemed in the musical world. Eckert 
was born at Potsdam in 1820, the son ofa sergeant of 
Uhlans, and at an early age manifested great proficiency 
as a pianoforte and violin player. Zelter and Mendelssohn 
were successively his instructors, and after having made an 
artistic tournée throughout the Continent, Eckert, in 1852, 





establishment. 


accompanied Henriette Sontag to America. He eventually 
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became Conductor of the Viennese Opera, which post he 
filled until the year 1860, when he removed in a similar 
capacity to Stuttgart. Since the year 1868 Eckert has 
occupied the position of chief leader of the orchestra of the 
Berlin Opera, and has been a prominent figure in the 
musical life of that capital. Among his numerous com- 
positions may be mentioned an opera, “Wilhelm von 
Oranien,”’ an oratorio, ‘‘ Judith,” a symphony, and several 
chamber works. 

At Milan died Carlo Boniforti, Professor of Harmony 
and Counterpoint at the Conservatorio of that town. 

At Wiesbaden died, on the 14th ult., Carl d’Ester, well- 
known for his ability as orchestral leader, and energetic 
Director of the local ‘‘ Cacilienverein.” 

The death is also announced, at Copenhagen, of the 
Danish composer, Peter Arnold Heise, author of numerous 

ular songs, as well as of several operas. 

We subjoin, as usual, the programmes of concerts re- 
cently given at some of the leading institutions abroad :— 

Paris.—Concert Populaire (October 19): Scotch Sym- 

ony (Mendelssohn); Abendlied, orchestral arrangement 
Op Suint-Saéne (Schumann); Impromptu Hongrois (Schu- 
bert); Airs de Ballet from ‘‘ Feramors” (Rubinstein) ; 
Pianoforte Concerto, C minor (Beethoven); Overture, 
“Vépres Siciliennes ” (Verdi). Chatelet Concert (October 
19): Symphony, C minor (Beethoven); ‘ Sylvia,” suite 
for orchestra (Léo Delibes); Grand Fantasia, Op. 15 
(Schubert), arranged for pianoforte and orchestra by Liszt; 
Divertissement to ‘‘ Les Erinnyes ” (Massenet) ; Overture, 
“La Muette”’ (Auber). Concert Populaire (October 26): 
Symphony, C major (Schumann); Fragment from 
“Orphée” (Gluck) ; Serenade, executed by all the violins, 
violas, and violoncellos of the orchestra (Haydn) ; Pastoral 
Symphony (Beethoven) ; Spring Song (Mendelssohn) ; and 
“Danse des Sylphes”’ (F. Godefroid), arranged for the 

; Airs from ‘‘ Sylvia”? (Léo Delibes). Chatelet Concert 
October 26): Symphony, G minor (Mozart); Rhapsody 
for orchestra (E. Lalo); Pianoforte Concerto, D minor 
(Brahms); ‘‘ Danse macabre” (Saint-Saéns) ; Serenade, 
Op. 8 (Beethoven), by all the first violins, violas, and 
violoncellos of the orchestra. 

Leipzig.—Gewandhaus Concert (October g): Overture, 
“Genoveva”? (Schumann); Violin Concerto, D minor 
{poet Violin Suite (Reinecke); Symphony, ‘‘ Eroica”’ 
Beethoven) ; Vocal Soli. Euterpe Concert (October 21) : 
Overture, ‘‘ Leonore”’ (Beethoven) ; Violin Concerto (Men- 
delssohn) ; Symphony, A major (Rubinstein); Vocal Soli. 
Gewandhaus Concert (October 23): Concerto for Violon- 
cello (Popper) ; Symphony, E flat major (Haydn); Violon- 
cello Solo pieces (Chopin, Popper, Monsigny); Air from 
“Euryanthe ” (Weber), &c. 

Berlin.—First Liebig Concert (October 5): Overture, 
“Anacreon” (Cherubini); Fragment from ‘ Leonore”’ 
Symphony (Raff); Scherzo and Finale from Symphony, 
C minor (Beethoven) ; ‘‘ Wotan’s Abschied” and “ Feuer- 
zauber,” from ‘‘ Walkiire’? (Wagner); ‘‘ Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale” (Saint-Saéns); Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt). 
Concert of the Sinfonie-Capelle (October 17) ; Symphony, 
D major (Mozart); Festival Overture (Rietz); Fragments 
from “‘ Orpheus ” (Gluck); Symphony No. 8 (Beethoven). 

Diisseldorf.—Historical Concert of the Bachverein, with 
lecture by Dr. Nohl: Subject, “‘The Development of 
Choral Music” (October 14): “* Hymn to Demeter”; (?) 
“First Pythian Ode of Pindar” (fifth century B.c.); ‘* Der 
Wald hat sich entlaubet,” three-part song (fourteenth cen- 
tury); ‘Alla trinita beata,” for four voices (fifteenth 
century) ; Improperia (Palestrina) ; Religious Song (Bach) ; 
“Ave verum”’ (Mozart) ; Elegiac Song (Beethoven) ; Chorus 
from “ Pilgrimage of the Rose” (Schumann); ‘“ Ave 
Maria” (Liszt); Chorus (R. Wagner). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OLD CHROMATIC NOTES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
S1r,—In Mr. Hipkins’s observations on Herr Carl Engel’s 
clavichord (MusicaL Times, September, p. 492), he shows 
that the chromatics introduced by the gebundenes Clavier, 
the bonded or “ fretted” clavichord, represented intervals 
of about 19: 18. This corresponds to 94 hundreths of an 

















equal semitone, and on calculating out all the intervals 
from his measurements (privately sent to me, but not 
printed in his letter) I came to the same conclusion in a 
mean of eight cases. Of these four gave 98, 96, 109, 106 
hundredths, and I felt that the intention of the maker was 
to give 97 hundredths, which is exactly half a mean-tone. 
In this case all the fifths of the series F CGDAEB 
would be tuned a quarter of a comma too flat, and the 
major thirds FA, CE, GB would be perfect, and then the 
chromatics would be introduced half-way between two 
notes forming a tone, a very obvious contrivance and an 
important step towards equal temperament, as the scale 
would thus consist of ten semi-mean-tones and two great 
semitones. This view is curiously confirmed by a passage 
which I have just come across in Pretorius’s ‘‘ Syntagma 
Musicum,” 1619, vol. ii., p. 66 (a very rare book, for the 
loan of which I am indebted to Professor Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, of Edinburgh), which I will translate from the 
quaint old German. Pretorius had just been describing a 
clavicymbalum with 1g notes to the octave, which he noted 
in order of pitch as c cf dp e ef f ft gD g ef aD a at 
bp bt bf tuned perfectly on the mean-tone system, which 
he himself strictly adopted and explained (ibid., pp. 148- 
158). This instrument he had examined at the house of 
Carl Luyton, “ imperial composer and organist’ at Prague. 
He calls this “‘ an instrumentum perfectum, si non perfec- 
tissimum,” and goes on thus :— 

‘“ For although on the viols de gamba, and especially on 
lutes, a motett or madrigal can be played through all its 
semitones, and consequently the whole genus chromaticum 
can be produced by a practised and experienced master 
and lutist, yet it cannot be given so justly and correctly as 
upon such a clavicymbalum, for these reasons. Because 
on the viols de gamba and lutes the frets [Bide or bonds] 
are all placed at equal distances from one another (of course 
closer together as they get nearer to the bridge), and con- 
sequently the semitones can neither be called greater or 
less, but rather intermediate. Since to my judgment 
every fret, band, or stop [Bund, Band, oder Griff | (what- 
ever it may be called) has 44 divisions, reckoning the major 
semitone to have 5, and the minor semitone 4 of these 
divisions.” 

This, of course, is merely a rough estimation. But the 
words “ placed at equal distances’’ would really imply an 
equal temperament, supposing 54 divisions to the octave. 
I am inclined however to think that Pretorius means the 
naturals to have been placed in the usual way, and the 
chromatics to have divided the distances equally. He 
proceeds thus :— 

‘“« And because only half a division is wrong either way, 
which cannot be estimated by the ear on such instruments 
as viols and lutes (which have a pleasant quiet quality of 
tone, lieblich und still), both the major and minor semi- 
tone, though played on one fret, seem and sound as if they 
agreed with both parts, and the difference cannot be so 
easily observed and apprehended, especially as the player 
can help the strings by his stopping on the frets, and name 
and give them (weil man darneben den Sditten mit den 
Griffen uff den Bitnden helffen, nennen und geben kan). 
[This evidently implies the same tricks of stopping on the 
frets as are now used by Oriental players to give shades of 
sounds, and requires that ‘experience’? in a player of 
which he formerly spoke.] This is quite impossible on the 
clavicymbalum or organ, where nothing can be added to 
or subtracted from the strings or pipes, but all must remain 
as it has been tuned. Hence on such instruments the 
genus chromaticum cannot be observed and produced with- 
out a multiplicity of keys. To have it correctly on lutes 
the frets must be removed, and you must play without 
frets.” 

I may add that Arnold Schlick (1511), in his ‘* Spiegel 
der Orgelmacher und Organisten”’ (Mirror of Organ- 
builders and Organists, reprinted in ‘*‘ Monatshefte fir 
Musik-Geschichte,” Berlin, 1869), chapter viii., ‘On Tuning 
Organs,” directs the fifths to be made as flat as the ear 
will bear, to bring the major thirds nearly perfect; but 
when he comes to g%, he seems to advise halving the 
interval between g and a, although the major third e gf, 
as he says, then becomes imperfect, in fact very sharp. 
The whole passage (p. 103 of the reprint) is very curious, 
but too long to quote. 
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The mean-tone system was suggested by Luigi Fogliano, 
of Modena; but, as he confined it to making the second of 
the scale a mean between a major and a minor tone, and 
left the other intervals unaltered, Zarlino (** Le Istitutioni 
harmoniche,” 1562, p. 128, cap. 43) has no difficulty in 
proving it to be bad. But Salinas (‘‘ De Musica,” 1577, 
p- 164) tells us that he himself completed the system, which 
from his day till very recently was regularly employed, and 
indeed may be still heard on some organs in England, as 
those made by Green at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
St. Katherine’s, Regent’s Park, and Kew Parish Church, 
which are also in Handel’s pitch and quite accessible. In 
England equal temperament seems to have been first 
mooted in 1811, and not seriously carried out till after 
1840. Inthe north of Germany, however, an attempt at 
equal temperament (which Salinas absolutely ignores) was 
made at a much earlier period than elsewhere at the close 
of the seventeenth century, apparently because the pitch of 
the organs was so high that the organist had constantly to 
transpose. Herr Schmahl, the organist of the St. Jacobi 
Kirche at Hamburg, which is tuned a whole tone above 
French pitch, informs me that Werckmeister, in his 
‘* Orgelprobe,” 1691-98, strongly combated Pretorius’s 
(that is Salinas’s) mean-tone system, and advocated equal 
temperament; and that the St. Jacobi organ, built by 
Schnitger, an admirer of Werckmeister, 1688-93, was 
originally tuned as nearly in equal temperament as was 
possible by ear, and that probably for that reason it was 
greatly admired by J. S. Bach, who played upon it in 1720, 
and often spoke of it with pleasure. Herr Schmahl also 
says that neither he, who has been organist since 1838, nor 
his master Demuth (died 1848), who recollected from 1810, 
ever heard unequal temperament. But some forks which 
I have just received from Herr Degenhardt, the organist of 
St. Catherinen Kirche in Hamburg (where the organ is 
seven-eighths of a tone sharper than French pitch), on 
which organ Herr Schmahl practised when a learner, show 
that the A and C have now exactly the relations of mean- 
tone (or unequal) temperament, so that very possibly this 
organ may be tuned on the semi-mean-tone plan, explained 
at the beginning of this letter, and that this organ was not 
well adjusted formerly to equal temperament appears from 
Herr Schmahl’s letter, in which he says that the tuner 
Wolfsteller, when Herr Schmah! practised on it, made the 
usual keys C and G major rather bad, and the keys of FE 
and Dp) the best on the instrument. I may also mention 
that a set of tuning-forks from the bellfoundry Cavedini, at 
Verona, more than one hundred years old, which I have 
examined, give a most frightful scale, with all the fifths 
slightly sharp, and hence the major thirds sharper thah on 
equal temperament.—Respectfully yours, 

October 7, 1879. ALEXANDER J. ELtis. 





ENGLISH AND FOREIGN CATHEDRAL 
SERVICES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Sir,—Can you grant me space for a few comments 
on Mr. Dickson’s most interesting letter in your last issue, 
in the general feeling of which hundreds of your readers 
will heartily sympathise. As I read it, the thought con- 
stantly occurred to me, Cannot this be effected without 
such great change? Will not some small adjustment of 
our present system help us to much that is here sighed for ? 

Mr. Dickson most rightly lays great stress upon the 
influence of the conductor. May I remind him that in 
cathedrals this is provided for by the office which he 
holds. As I look back into my early days, the vision of 
dear old Stratton, Precentor of Canterbury, steadying an 
intricate movement by beating with his Precentor’s paper, 
rises before me. And even where the Precentor shrinks 
from such demonstrative exercise of his office, his mere 
presence and eye can do much. If Mr. Dickson will not 
think me personal, I may say that on leaving Ely Cathe- 
dral the last time I heard the service there, I could not 
help adding, while admiring the quiet steadiness of the 
choir, ‘‘ That comes of the presence of a real Precentor.”’ 
The grand adjustment required is that one and all of our 
cathedrals should have such real Precentor, and that that’ 
real Precentor should have real power and control over 


from any other cathedral officer. 
not as he may choose; let him place himself and his choir 
as he thinks best for the music: surely the most obdurate 
Conservatism ought not to deny this to one responsible for 
its due rendering. But what can be expected when the 
office of Precentor is so little understood or acknowledged 
that it can be assumed—as in a northern cathedral—by the 
utterly unmusical Dean, for the simple purpose of keeping 
control over the weekly scheme papers, and those papers 
made out by another hand, and apparently supplied in 
batches, undated, or we should not see Byrd in D minor 
set for Shrove Tuesday, followed by Aldrich in G major 
for Ash Wednesday, or have such unfortunate contretemps 
as * Blest are the departed” appearing in the city news- 
paper as set for the cattle-plague fast day. 

But there is one point on which I must do battle with 
Mr. Dickson. I must stand up for the old English counter. 
tenor, which in these days it is so much the fashion to run 
down just because foreigners do not use it. I entirely 
deny that a second treble can be any more substitute for a 
counter-tenor than can a second tenor be substitute fora 
bass. Would Mr. Dickson be satisfied to give to his second 
boy the upper part of ‘‘ Return blest days,” ‘* With sighs 
sweet rose,’’ or any other of our fine old men’s glees, or of 
Croft’s ‘*O Lord, Thou hast searched me out,”’ Battishill’s 
‘“*O remember not ”’ (from ‘‘ Call to remembrance”’), or Wel- 
don’s ‘‘ Bow down Thine ear” (from ‘* Hear my prayer ”)? 
Surely he would be conscious of a certain unsatisfactory 
leanness of tone, a want of comfortable substance. Of 
course it is a matter of taste, but I must own to feeling 
this sense of unsatisfaction when boys take the second of the 
usual four parts. No doubt duet-trebles may be very de- 
licious, as may be duet-sopranos ; but the duet for sopranos 
is quite a different thing from that for soprano and contralto, 
The treble has no second register of its own, and English 
musicians have been in the habit of supplying this want by 
the upper of the three registers of man’s voice. At one 
of the earlier Church Congresses Mr. Hullah startled 
clerical propriety by asserting that the grand want in our 
cathedral choirs was the contralto voice, and no one with 
an ear for the pure chord would be inclined to dispute the 
value of the addition if it could be had; and if, instead of 
sighing for his ‘enthusiasts with their violins, and celli, 
and contrabassi,” Mr. Dickson would throw in his in- 
fluence to get attached to our cathedral choirs auxiliary 
lady choirs, the waters might be moved in the right direc- 
tion. Ifthe cathedral had a supply of extra copies of all 
music in use, that the Precentor might lend to those who 
he found were willing and able to give regular service— 
with his unfettered control over rehearsals, the placing of 
his singers and himself, and his general conduct of the 
music, he might possibly find sufficient sopranos to add 
delicacy, refinement, and sympathy to the robustness of 
his treble tone, sufficient contraltos to give reality—I had 
almost said humanity—to his counter-tenor tone ; and so we 
should be drawing nearer to that ‘* perfection which should 
characterise all our acts of worship,’ which so many of 
us join with Mr. Dickson in desiring. 

I am, yours very truly, 
J. PowELL METCALFE. 





AMATEUR COMPOSERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Srr,—In the last number of THe Musica TImEs there 
are some remarks tending to discourage attempts at com- 
position, on the ground that the gift for it was extremely 
rare. For the highest kind it is; but is nothing inferior to 
this to be accepted? A young lady refused to join an 
amateur literary society because she couldn’t write so well 
as Shakespeare. In his ‘‘ Violin School” Spohr advises the 
student to make repeated attempts to ascertain if he has a 
talent for composition. There has been a great advance 
in literary attainments. There are few Macaulays or 
Carlyles, but there are many who can express themselves 
well in prose and verse. Musical composition will no 
doubt in time be cultivated to a similar extent; attempts at 
it tend to improve a student in harmony, melody, rhythm, 
phrasing, and other branches of the art. 

It would be ill-natured for a person not to publish when 
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experience, having published pieces myself and revised 
those of others.—Yours obediently, 
GEORGE SOTHERN. 
14, Paulton Square, Chelsea. 


[Spohr was perfectly right in advising students to ascertain 
if they have any talent for composition ; but they should do 
so in private, not in public. It may be ‘ill-natured”’ for 
a tyro not to publish ‘‘when requested to do so by 
numerous friends,” yet we cannot but think that were 
there one amongst his ‘‘numerous friends” who really 
wished him well, he would counsel him either to get a 
qualified opinion upon his works before submitting them 
for review or (to quote the words of the article to which 
our correspondent alludes) not to bring them “from their 
legitimate home amongst an exclusive little coterie of flat- 
terers into the real world of art.”—Ep. MusicaL TIMES. ] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by ig soap 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance. 

Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as clearly 
as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may 
occur. 

Correspondents are informed that their names and addresses must 
accompany all communications. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 
hausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is 
not renewed. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
obtaining back numbers that, although the music pages are always 
stereotyped, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is 
printed to supply the current sale. 

HriraM.—We do not know of any book which would be of the slightest 
service to our correspondent. 

C.M. W.—The proper speed for both the“ Athalie” and “ Cornelius” 

' 


Marches when played on the organ is @ = 160. 

A. F. GRAINGER.—Several portions of the text of the‘‘ Messiah” were set 
by Handel in duplicate, and in the case of‘ But who may abide” and 
“Thou art gone up on high,” in three ways. The inference 
is that he made the alterations to suit the exigencies of particular 
oe gle a Amongst the pieces twice set are ‘* Rejoice greatly,” 
“ He shall feed His flock,” ‘‘ How beautiful,” “ Their sound is gone 
out,” “ Why do the nations,” ‘* O death.” 

J. O. WiLp.—D natural, but it is better as written, viz: two C's. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices are either collated from the local 
papers or supplied to us by correspondents. 


ABERYSTWITH.—On the roth ult. a meeting was held at the 
Assembly Rooms, St. Michael’s Place, to inaugurate « School of Music 
recently instituted by Professor Parry, Mus. Doc. After an eloquent 
address by Dr. Parry, and speeches from several influential persons 
advocating the desirability of establishing an institution in Aberyst- 
wyth especially for the cultivation of music, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Mayor for presiding, and the meeting separated. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—The members of the newly-established 
Philharmonic Society gave a performance of Fudas Maccabeus on 
Tuesday evening, September 30. The band and chorus numbered 
about 140. The choruses were given with great precision, and the 
solos were excellently rendered by Miss Smyth, Miss Kershaw, Mr. 
Ballam, and Mr. Rickard. Mr. Dearnaley officiated as Conductor.—— 
The first Concert (twenty-eighth season) of the Gentlemen's Glee 
Club was given on Wednesday, the 16th ult. The glees and songs 
were well rendered by the choir of the Club, under the conductorship 
of Mr. Dearnaley, who also performed two pianoforte solos. Miss 
Lucy Franklein was the solo vocalist. 


BEcKENHAM.—A most successful Concert was given in the Lecture 
Hall on Tuesday, the 21st ult., in aid of the Organ Fund of the new 
district Church of S. James's, Elmer’s End. The sacred portion 
included three numbers from Spohr’s God, Thou art great, Hear 
my prayer, ‘ Lift thine eyes,” and “I waited for the Lord” (Men- 
delssohn), the duet and solos being beautifully rendered by Mrs. 
Pascal, Mr. Charleton, Miss Burleigh, and Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
Gounod’s “ There is a green hill” and “‘ Nazareth,” by Mrs. Sicklemore 
and Mr. J. Evans, respectively. Part II. consisted of the March from 
Tannhduser, ‘‘ The cloud-capt towers,” ‘“‘ Spinning Maidens,” “ Gipsy 
Chorus,” and “ Good Night" (Carulli), interspersed with solos, which 
included Cowen’s “ Regret,” sung by Mrs. Sicklemore, who gave 
Molloy’s “Kerry dance” as an encore; “Si tu savais” (Balfe), by 
Mr. Charleton, a local amateur; ‘* Chloe sat beside a river ” (Gabriel), 
beautifully sung by Mrs. Radcliffe, who obtaining an encore, gave 
“Within a mile of Edinbro’ town”; and in the duet “Da quel di,” 
from Donizetti's Linda di Chamouni, Mrs. Sicklemore and Mr. 
Charleton were eminently successful. The choruses and part-songs 
were sung by a select local choir, under the direction of Mr. Sydney 
R. Coles, F.C.O., and Mr. Arthur Carnall, Mus. Bac., and Mr. F. W. 
Partridge acted as accompanist, whilst Mr. E. Scovell effectively 
presided at the harmonium. 

















BIRMINGHAM.—A fine organ of forty stops, by Willis, has been 
erected in the Masonic Hall by Mr. Frank Bradley, for the purpose of 
giving Recitals, and also to afford organists generally an opportunity 
of public performance. The first Recital took place on Saturday, the 
11th ult. Mr. Bradley performed a varied selection from the works of 
Wesley, Smart, Widor, and Lemmens, and arrangements from Wag- 
ner, Rossini, and Rubinstein. The vocalist was Miss Catherine Penna, 
who gave songs by Benedict and Bishop. The Recitals are to be con- 
tinued every Saturday afternoon and evening. At present no other 
organist has availed himself of the opportunity of coming forward, but 
as the scheme gets better known it will doubtless be taken advantage 
of.—A fresh attempt to popularise the compositions of the great 
masters has been started by a series of Chamber Concerts at cheap 
prices, under the direction of Mr. S. S. Stratton. The first Concert 
took place in the Masonic Hall, New Street, on Tuesday, the 14th 
ult. The programme comprised Mozart's String Quartett in D, 
No. 10; the Trio for pianoforte and strings by F. E. Bache; and, for 
the first time in Birmingham, Miss Agnes Zimmermann’s Sonata 
(Op. 21), for pianoforte and violin. The artists were Messrs. Abbott, 
Ward, S. Blythe, and Owen (strings), and Mrs. Hale (pianoforte). 
Besides the concerted pieces, the lady gave Chopin’s Polonaise in C 
(Op. 3), Henselt’s “‘ La Gondola,” and the Second Caprice (Op. 3) of 
Schumann. All the music was well rendered, and there was a large 
and appreciative audience. The local papers speak highly of the Con- 
cert, and there is every appearance of success for the new venture.—— 
Messrs. Harrison’s first Subscription Popular Concert was given in 
the Town Hall on Wednesday, the 22nd ult. The vocalists were 
Mesdames Albani and Trebelli, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Signor Foli; 
Sir Julius Benedict was solo pianist, Mons. Musin solo violinist, Mr. 
Stimpson organist, and Mr. Zerbini conductor. A miscellaneous pro- 
gramme of more than average interest was provided. Madame Albani 
was recalled after the Recitative and Air, ‘“‘Quanco il giorno cade,’”” 
from Flotow’s Alma, and encored in Haydn’s Canzonet, “ My mother 
bids me bind my hair.”" Madame Trebelli sang Dr. Heap’s song, 
“ Lead, kindly Light,” and the popular Habanera from Carmen; also 
with Madame Albani the Duet, “‘ Quis est homo,” all being beautifully 
rendered, and the second encored. The performance of Mr. Lloyd and 
Signor Foli were equally meritorious. Sir Julius Benedict, in his 
Andante and Rondo and transcription of “Where the bee sucks,” 
showed that he was still master of his instrument; Mons. Musin de- 
lighted the audience with his skilful performances on the violin; Mr. 
Stimpson gave examples by Guilmant and Beethoven, and a new 
composition, “Fantasy, an Autumn Night’s Dream,” written ex- 
pressly for the occasion; and Mr. Zerbini accompanied with his usual 
skill. There was a large and fashionable audience, indicating another 
prosperous season.—-The Philharmonic Union gave its second Con- 
cert in the Town Hall on Thursday, the 23rd ult., with an excellent 
miscellaneous programme, comprising Beethoven’s Quintett (Op. 16) for 
pianoforte and windinstruments; Weber’s Sonata(Op. 48) for pianoforte 
and clarionet, Costa’s Trio “‘ Vanne e Colei,” arranged for oboe, horn, 
and bassoon, the executants being Messrs. Dubrucq, Lazarus, Mann, 
and Wootton. Dr. Heap played in the quintett, and afterwards gave a 
fine rendering of Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53. Mr. Abbott 
played the Andante and Rondo from Max Bruch’s Concerto, Op. 26, 
and with Dr. Heap, David and Benedict’s grand Duo, “ Oberon.’” 
The solo vocalists were Mrs. Bellamy and Miss E. Bailey, who gave 
works by Rubinstein and Spohr; the choral pieces included Schubert's 
23rd Psalm, some numbers from Macfarren’s May Day, new part- 
songs, ‘‘ Evensong ”’ (Dr. Heap), encored ; ‘‘ Summer is but fleeting” 
(Stratton), and Bishop’s “ Blow, gentle gales.” The instrumental 
pieces were listened to with attention, and evidently much appreciated. 


Brecon.—The Philharmonic Society gave its fourth Concert on 
the 18th ult., the first part of the programme being devoted to Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea. The work was admirably performed and most 
attentively listened to by a highly appreciative audience. The solo 
singers were the Misses de Winton and Jones, and Messrs. Ramson, 
Tuckwell, and Fredricks. The Messrs. Heins accompanied most effi- 
ciently, and Mr. Mason, of Hereford, directed the work. The second 
part was miscellaneous. 

BripLincGton.—On Thursday evening, the oth ult., Mr. George 
Fox, Organist of the Congregational Church, gave his Annual Benefit 
Concert in the Wellington Hall, assisted by Miss Grace Armytage, 
Miss Emmeline Kennedy, and Mr. Thomas Dodds (vocalists), Mdlle. 
Bertha Brousil (violinist), and Miss Isabel Wreghitt (pianist). There 
was a large audience, and the concert was highly successful. Mdlle. 
Bertha Brousil’s violin solos were received with tremendous applause, 
and Miss Armytage and Miss Kennedy shared the honours of the 
evening. Miss Wreghitt ably accompanied throughout, and Mr. Fox 
conducted. 

BriGHTon.—On Wednesday, the 1st ult.,a Harp Recital was given 
by Aptommas.——On the 8th, Mr. Kuhe gave his first Pianoforte 
Recital this season, on which occasion he had the assistance of Miss 
Emily Moore (vocalist) and Mr. Carrodus (violin).——On the day 
following, a large audience filled the Dome for Mr. Kuhe’s first Sub- 
scription Concert, at which Madame Christine Nilsson appeared for 
the only time this season. The other artists were Miss Mary Davies, 
Miss Orridge, Mr. W. Shakespeare, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Kuhe (piano), 
and Mr. Carrodus (violin). ——On the 16th, Miss Emily Moore gave 
her annual Ballad Concert, assisted by eminent artists On the 
21st, the Dome was again crowded for Mr. Watts’s first Ballad 
Concert, which included selections from the Oratorios. The vocalists 
were Miss Robertson, Miss Butterworth, Madame Patey, Mr. Bernard 
Lane, Mr. George Fox, and Signor Foli. The instrumentalists were 
Madame Norman-Néruda and Mr. Charles Hallé. For the afternoon 
of the following day, Mr. Kuhe’s second Pianoforte Recital was 
announced, and for the afternoon of Saturday, the a5th, his second 
Subscription Concert, at which Madame Albani, Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
De Fonblanque, Mr. B. McGuckin, and Signor Foli were engaged.—— 
The vocalists at the Saturday Afternoon Concerts during the past 
month at the Aquarium included Madame Sinico, Madame Edith 
Wynne, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas.——For the 
present month several important Concerts have been announced. 


Bristot.—The second Monday Popular Concert fc: the present 
season was given in the Colston Hall on the 6th ult., when the band 
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consisted of about fifty performers, under the leadership of Mr. A. W. 
Waite, Mr. George Riseley being the Conductor. The programme 
included the Overtures Rienzi (Wagner), Semiramide (Ressini), Der 
Freischiitz (Weber), and Sterndale Bennett’s Fantasia-Overture 
Paradise and the Peri. In addition Mr. E. Prout conducted an excel- 
lent performance of his grand Concerto in E minor for organ and 
orchestra, the organ part being ably rendered by Mr. Riseley. This 
clever work was extremely well received by the audience, the Andante, 
which forms the second movement, being particularly applauded. 
Mr. Prout also conducted the performance of a Suite in D major, 
which he had composed expressly for these concerts. The Suite con- 
tains five movements, viz., Prelude, Sarabande, Gavotte, Minuet, 
Trio, and Rondo. The vocalists were Miss Marion Henley and Mr. 
John Child.——On Monday the zoth ult. the third Concert was given 
in the Colston Hall, when the programme included the first of 
Beethoven’s grand Symphonies (in C major), Mr. Riseley having pro- 
mised that, commencing with this Concert, the whole of the immortal 
nine of this composer should be given in chronological order. The 
pgp also included the overtures Obevon (Weber), and Merry 

ives of Windsor (Nicolai), Gounod's Funeral March of a Marionette, 
and Massenet’s tuneful Suite d’orchestre, No. 4, Scenes Pittoresque. 
Sir Herbert Oakeley also conducted a performance of his Festival 
March, dedicated to the Duke of Edinburgh, and his Minuet and Trio 
in A major, the March apparently pleasing most. The vocalists were 
Lew Layton and Mr. A. L. Wills. Mr. George Riseley conducted as 

fore. 

CasTLEFoRD, Yorks.—On Tuesday, September 30, an interesting 
service was held in Whitwood Mere Parish Church, which had been 
specially decorated. The music was that of the York Diocesan Choral 
Association, and was faultlessly sung by the united choirs from Altofts, 
Whitwood, and Whitwood Mere, numbering eighty voices. The Mag- 
nificat and Nunc dimittis were the Unison Service in B flat, by Hopkins; 
the Anthem, “Sing, O Daughter of Zion,” by Dr. Naylor, of Scar- 
borough. Dr. Spark presided at the organ, built by Denman, of York, 
and played as Voluntaries an improvisation on the Sicilian Mariner’s 
Hymn, followed after the sermon, by the Hon. and Rev Y. Savile, 
by aselection from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, the duet from ¥udas Macca- 
baus, “O lovely peace with plenty crowned,” and the Chorus from 
Samson, ‘‘ Let their celestial concerts all unite”; at the end of which, 
“God save the Queen” was introduced with great effect. 


CuorLey.—Mr. A. G. Leigh gave his first Concert in the New Town 
Hall on Friday evening, the 10th ult., before a large and appreciative 
audience. The vocalists engaged were Madame Patey and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd was, however, unable to appear, owing to 
asevere cold. Madame Patey’s songs were enthusiastically received, 
as were also M. de Jong’s solos on the flute. The performances of 
M. de Jong’s band were admirable, and gave great satisfaction. 


CoLNBROOK, NEAR WINpDSOR.—The first Concert of the season of 
the Colnbrook Choral Society was given on Wednesday, the 15th ult., 
in the Public Hall. The programme consisted of sacred music selected 
from the works of Mendelssohn and Mozart. Miss Seaborne presided 
at the pianoforte, and Mr. Gywnn at the harmonium. The choruses 
were sustained with firmness, and the singers were rewarded with 
warm manifestations of appreciation. Miss A. Stransom contributed 
a pianoforte solo. Mr. Richard Ratcliff conducted. 


ENNISKILLEN, IRELAND.—Mr. Arnold’s Vocal Concert took place in 
the Town Hall onthe 3rd ult. There was a crowded audience, includ- 
ing the Earl of Rosse, the Earl and Countess of Belmore, the Ladies 
Curry, Wm. Archdale, Esq., M.P., &c. The services of Miss Bessie 
Herbert (of Dublin) were secured, and her songs were highly appreciated. 
Major Sitwell, R.E., Mr. W. C. Trimble, Mr. W. Black, and Mr. James 
Plews also contributed songs with success. The chief interest, how- 
ever, was centred in the Enniskillen Church Choir, the members of 
which sung with great taste. Mr. Arnold conducted. 


Grascow.—Mr. Frederic Archer (of the Alexandra Palace, London) 
made his first appearance here at the second of this season’s Concerts 
given by his choir, on Saturday evening, the 11th ult, at the Kibble 
Palace. Mr. Archer received a warm welcome from the large audience. 
The programme consisted of part-songs, solos, and piano solos, Mr. 
Archer's prrengnmant of some of the humorous songs being loudly 
applauded ——On the same evening Mr. Lambeth’s choir gave a Con- 
cert at the St. Andrew’s Hall. The large audience fully appreciated 
the admirable rendering of the programme. During the evening Mr. 
Lambeth played organ solos, and Mdlle. Lippmann gave solos on the 
pianoforte ——Harvest Thanksgiving services were held at St. John 
the Evangelist Episcopal Church, Cranstonhill, on the rgth ult. The 
choir gave an excellent rendering of the Te Deum and Communion 
Service from Service in B flat, by J. Baptiste Calkin, Op. 40. The 
anthems were, for the morning, “ O give thanks” (G. Elvey), and for 
the evening “‘ The Lord hath done” (H. Smart). The Magnificat and 
Nunc dimittis were from the Service in F by E. J. Hopkins. Mr. 
John Lowe officiated as Organist and director ofthe choir. From the 
great number of strangers at the evening service, the fact is clearly 
proved that high-class church music is beginning to be appreciated by 
the various Scotch religious denominations, and it is now a common 
practice for the principal Presbyterian and other church choirs to sing 
anthems both at their morning and afternoon services.——The Glas- 
| ate Choral Union’s published circular announces that during the 
orthcoming season the following works will be performed: Rossini’s 
Moses in Egypt, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, Schubert’s Song of 
Miriam. Beethoven's Ruins of Athens and Choral Symphony, Handel’s 
Messiah. 

Hamitton, Canapa.—On Tuesday, the 7th ult., an Invitation 
Concert was given by Mrs. J. R. Adamson (violinist) and Mr. Aldous 
{pianist). The programme included Bach’s Concerto for two pianos 
and quartett; Andante and Variations from Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer” 
Sonata; Andante, Scherzoso, &c., from Beethoven's Quartett, Op. 60; 
Chopin's Polonaise in A flat; “In our boat,” a song by A. C 
Mackenzie, with violin obbligato; a Romanze for violin by Mr. 
Aldous; and the Tannhdusery March, arranged for eight hands on 
two pianos. The performance was excellent, and the programme 
shows an earnest endeavour on the part of the givers of the concert to 
familiarise the Canadian public with high-class music. 





ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE.—Dr. Armes, of Durham Cathedral, presided at 
the new Organ, erected by Messrs. Morten and Taylor, London, at the 
recent consecration of the church of St. Margaret. The organ, for 
its size, is very effective, the reeds being of excellent quality. The 
instrument was heard to great advantage under the skilful hands of 
Dr. Armes. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—On Tuesday evening, the 7th ult., the Choral 
Society gave a selection from Haydn’s Seasons, and Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, in the Town Hall. The principal vocalists were Mrs. Glover 
Eaton, Mr. C. Blagborough, Mr. W. Deacon, Mr. A. Cotton, and Mr. 
J. Muston. The choruses and accompaniments were well rendered, 
and the performance throughout was a highly satisfactory one. Mr. W. 
Taylor presided at the organ, and Mr. Wadeley at the piano. Mr. 
Fitzgerald conducted. 

KIRMINGTON, NorTH LINCOLNSHIRE. — A new Organ has been 
erected in St. Helen’s Church, the necessary funds having been sub- 
scribed by the parishioners and friends interested in the place. The 
instrument has been built by Porritt, of Leicester, and comprises two 
manuals and pedal organ. On the opening day the prayers were 
intoned by the Rev. Arnold Savory, of Bradford, and the Rev. Walter 
Giffard, Vicar of Wootton. The preachers were the Rev. Canon 
Bullock, Rector of Welton-le-Wold, and the Rev. J. P. Young, the 
newly appointed Vicar of Great Grimsby. At the morning service, as 
the clergy entered the church, the choir sang with great effect the 
Processional Hymn, “ Onward, Christian soldiers”; and in the after- 
noon, “ Brightly gleams our banner.” Sir “pee Elvey, Mus. Doc., 
Oxon., presided at the organ, and his powerful rendering of the musical 
part of the service was fully appreciated. He expressed his entire 
approval of the instrument, and of the manner in which Mr. Porritt 
had carried out the work. 

MarGATE.—A superior Organ of considerable power and quality has 
just been erected in the new Wesleyan Chapel by Messrs. Morten and 
Taylor, London. The Organ has an excellent supply of wind, and is 
well constructed throughout. The voicing of the various registers 
displays much care and judgment. Mr. F. Archer, of the Alexandra 
Palace, was specially engaged for the opening Recital, and played with 
his accustomed ability. 

New Wort ey, NEAR LEEDS.—The fourth of a series of Concerts 
took place on Saturday night, the r8th ult., at the Public Hall, by the 
Orpheus Harmonic Union. The vocalists engaged for the i 
were Miss Phillips, Messrs. W. Fleetwood, Howard, Webster, Casel- 
ton, and Ryder. Mrs. G. H. Ryder and Miss Morsden presided at the 
pianoforte. Theprogramme consisted of a selection of Sir H. Bishop’s 
glees, with songs and duets by other eminent composers. The Con- 
cert on the whole was highly successful, and there was a very fair 
attendance. 

PLiyMouTH.—The members of the Vocal Association commenced 
their new season with an excellent performance of Haydn’s Creation 
on the 8th ult., in the Guildhall. The solo vocalists were Miss 
Robertson, Mr. Guy, and Mr. Santley. Mr. Faull presided at the 
organ, Mr. Pardew led, and Mr. Lohr conducted. r. Thomas ren- 
dered good service with the flute, and Mr. Fly’s trumpet obbligato 
was exceedingly effective. 

STALYBRIDGE.—The members of the Harmonic Society gave a per- 
formance of Handel’s Oratorio Foshua, at the Mechanics’ Institute, on 
Thursday evening the 16th ult. The principal vocalists were Miss 
E. Arthur, Miss Patti Hargreaves, Mr. Verney Binns, and Mr. Orlando 
Christian. The band and chorus numbered 120 performers. Mr. 
James Swallow was the leader, and Mr. Samuei Garlick conducted. 


* 

Sutton, SurReY.—The Harvest Festival was held on Wednesday 
the 8th ult., in All Saints’, Benhilton, Parish Church. At Evensong the 
choir was considerably increased, being assisted by the choirs of 
Banstead, Beddington, Epsom, Christ Church and Parish Church, 
Sutton. The service commenced with the processional ‘“‘ Come, ye 
thankful people,” the prayers being intoned by the Rev. Canon Bridges. 
Tallis’ Festival responses were sung, the plain-song being led by a 
melody-choir and united in by the people as intended by Tallis, the 
harmony-choir and organ filling up the whole with fine effect. The 
Psalms to Robinson, Dr. Dupuis, and Hopkins, from the “‘ Westminster 
Chant Book,” were well rendered; as was also the Magnificat, Dr. 
Stainer’s St. Saviour’s tone. The Nunc dimittis, by the Organist, Mr. 
Sharp, was sung most expressively by the choir. The anthem was 
“O give thanks” by Farebrother, the solos in which were well rendered 
by Masters Petrie and Baldwin, and Messrs. Detmar and Burgon. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Canon Stapylton, and the offer- 
tory was for the completion of a pealofbells. Therecessional was Sulli- 
van’s ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers.” Mr. Sharp presided at the organ 
in a most able manner. On the following Sunday the anthem was Dr. 
Stainer’s ‘‘ Ye shall dwell in the land,” solos by Messrs. Detmar and 
Burgon, the latter especially page his fine sonorous voice. Te 
Deum and Benedictus (Dykes, in F), Kyrie (Sharp, in A flat). In the 
evening the same anthem by Farebrother, and the “ Hallelujah” 
(Handel) were well sung at the close of the service. Great praise is 
due to Mr. Sharp for the manner in which the services were rendered, 
showing his excellent training of the choir. 


Toronto.—A Concert in honour of the visit of the Marquis of 
Lorne (Governor-General) and the Princess Louise was given by the 
Philharmonic Society on September 11, in the pavilion of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens. On the arrival of the viceregal party a Song of 
Welcome was sung, with orchestral accompaniment, the music of 
which, by Mr. F. H. Torrington, is extremely agora’ and effective. 
There was an excellent orchestra, assisted by the Beethoven Quintett 
Club and a portion of the Germania Orchestra of Buffalo. 


WatLincton.—On Wednesday, the Ist ult.,a Concert, under dis- 
tinguished patronage, was given in aid of the funds of the Watlington 
Cottage Hospital, by Mr. S. Cope, assisted by Miss Florence Wydford, 
Miss Rose Raymond, Miss Arnot, and Mr. G. Briars (vocalists), Miss 
E. Langford and Miss Ives (pianists), and Mr. Ives (violinist). The 
Watlington Orpheus Society contributed valuable aid. Mr. G. Darvill 
accompanied the solo music on the pianoforte, and Mr. S. Cope con- 
ducted. Miss Wydford was highly successful in the songs assigned to 
her, in the rendering of which she displayed much taste and feeling. 
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, STEPHEN HELLER’S 
-PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, 
COMPRISING THE SEVEN SETS— 
» Op. 16, Op. 45, Op. 46, Op. 47, Op. go, Op. 125, Op. 138. 
PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED BY 


LINDSAY SLOPER. 


| In Twenty Books, cach 6s.; or, in 3 volumes, each, net £1. 


- In bringing this important work before the notice of the musical 
4 public, ASHDowN and Parry beg to call particular attention to the 
» following extract from Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s Preface :— 


“It is obvious that the purpose indicated in the preface to the 
© original edition of these Studies—i.e., the cultivation of expression 
) and rhythmical feeling—being paramount in M. Stephen Heller's 

mind, and the technical difficulty of each Study of secondary con- 
sideration, there might occur in one book studies which, while 
» making no greater demand on the musical sentiment of the pupil than 
others, would present much greater mechanical obstacles to overcome. 
A progressive arrangement of these Studies, fusing the various books 
together, was considered desirable by M. Heller’s publishers, and I 
have in the present publication attempted the task. The idea had 
previously occurred to a musician of repute in Vienna, Herr Hans 
Schmitt (to whom one of the numbers is specially and quaintly 
inscribed); but he did not venture beyond making a table of the 
| various studies, in the order he would recommend them for practice. 
“This plan was necessarily incomplete, since, to make a perfectly 
graduated study of them, it was necessary to be at once possessed of 
| the entire work, consisting of twenty books. Now that they are pub- 
| lished in the order I have considered desirable, a single Book may be 
| purchased, with the security that each Study therein contained is of 
about equal mechanical difficulty with the rest; at the same time, the 
complete work is issued in volumes that the development of executive 
facility required may be viewed as a whole. To any objections that I 
have not always successfully classified the numbers in the strict ratio 
of their difficulty, I would submit that some of the apparently easy 
Studies require a considerable amount of musical feeling and intelli- 
| gence. For instance, Nos. 14 and 15 are mechanically easier than 
No. 1, but surely demand from the player, the former more fancy, and 
the latter more emotional playing than can be expected from a juvenile 
Student, who might correctly and appropriately render No. 1. An 
intimacy, extending over the whole of my professional life, with 
M. Heller’s works, each year bringing with it stronger conviction of their 
individuality and proof of their constant freshness, and the personal 
relations with their author that I have during the same period been 
permitted to enjoy, are at least qualifications I may, without presump- 
tion, claim for the duty that has been confided to me.” 


From the Musical Standard, October 11. 


“To praise the pleasant, genial, refined writings of Stephen Heller 
is to ‘ gild refined gold.’ He has won his way in all quarters by the 
earnest purpose, the genial warmth, and the refined form of his com- 
Positions. These Studies are not, like Czerny’s ‘ Fingerfertigkeit’ or 
his ‘Etude de Vélocité,’ written to develope muscular power or mere 
fapidity of execution, nor are they, like the shoals of ‘tutors’ with 
which the market is flooded, silly selections of ‘airs’ which never 
instruct anybody how to do anything. Heller had a higher purpose; 
he wished to teach the student of the pianoforte to Jove music, and to 
be a musician first and a virtuoso afterwards. These Studies are not, 
asa rule, difficult to play, and their great superiority consists in the 
fact that while they develope technique, they develope also that soul of 
which technique is but the bodily frame. There are in all one hundred 
and seventy-seven Studies, and all are carefully and judiciously fin- 
gered. Messrs. Ashdown and Parry have given to the musical world 
a beautiful edition, ably edited and clearly printed, of some of the 
most refined and beautiful music to be found in the entire literature of 
the pianoforte.” 


Lonpon: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 








HANDEL’S 


ACIS AND GALATEA 


EDITED BY 


J. BARNBY. 


Parer Cover 
PAPER BoarbDs ... 
CLotn, Gitt EpGEs ... 


PREFACE, 


“Acts AND GALATEA” appears to have been composed for the Duke of 
Chandos about the year 1720, and was performed at Cannons in the 
year following. 

As in many of Handel’s works which were written about this period 
the disposition of the chorus parts is such as to warrant the supposi- 
tion that the choir he had to deal with was limited in its numbers 
(there being apparently no Altos), and exceptional in the compass of 
its Tenor voices. This conjecture is borne out by the fact that the 
omission of an Alto part, and the division of the Tenor into two or 
three parts, is common to nearly all the works which Handel wrote for 
the Duke of Chandos, but is found in scarcely any, if any, of his subse- 
quent compositions. 

It would be difficult otherwise to account for so unusual an arrange- 
ment, although it might have been supposed that when his connection 
with the choir at Cannons ceased, he would have rearranged the vocal 
parts and brought them more into conformity with the requirements 
of ordinary choirs. Butit would seem that when his attention became 
absorbed in the production of his Oratorios, he laid aside the smaller 
works of the “ Chandos” period, only taking them up to transfer a 
movement which might be required for the larger composition then in 
hand. This, however, would not account for a work of the importance 
of “ Acis and Galatea” being left in its exceptional state; for if the 
size and attractive nature of the Serenata did not claim more than 
ordinary consideration at the hands of its composer, its performance 
in London twelve years later—presumably with a chorus not possessing 
the peculiarities of the Chandos choir—would appear to have demanded 
some revision of its voice parts. 

Nothing, however, seems to have been done in that direction— 
if we except a pencilled memorandum by the composer on the rst 
Tenor line of “ Wretched lovers,” ‘ This part in Contralt.”—until 
about thirty years ago, when an equally rough and ready expedient 
was adopted by the Handel Society under the advice of Sterndale 
Bennett, viz.: to give the rst Tenor line of nearly all the choruses to 
the Altos. It need scarcely be said, that as the range of the re- 
maining Tenor parts coincided almost exactly with the one trans- 
ferred to the Altos, the difficulties could only be regarded as mitigated, 
not removed. 

It was plain—and it must have forced itself upon the attention of 
those who have directed its performance, as well as on those singers 
who have been condemned to wrestle with its well-nigh impossible 
Tenor parts—that a more radical and systematic rearrangement was 
required to place this work upon an equal footing with others of its 
class. 

With this desire alone has the present edition been prepared and 
published. 

In addition to the occasionai transposition of voice parts in certain 
choruses, the Editor is responsible for much of the Pianoforte accom- 
paniment, for suggested abbreviations in the Airs, and for the marks 
of expression throughout. 

LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


THE CLASSICAL ORGANIST 
By J. T. STONE. 


17, lage come BREWER and CO. beg to announce that the Fourth 

Volume of “THE CLassicaL OrGANIST” will be published 
next month. 

“THE CLASSICAL ORGANIST,” a Selection of Celebrated 
Compositions from the Works of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., 
arranged from the Orchestral Scores for the Organ, with pedal obbli- 
gato, by J. T. Stone. In three volumes, oblong folio (each containing 
193 pages), £1 1s. each, or in 54 numbers, Is. 6d. each net. 

Specimen pages and a Thematic List of Contents of Vols. I., II., 
and ILI., will be forwarded on application to the Publishers, Messrs. 
Brewer and Co., 14 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside, and 23, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, or to : 

Mr. J. T. Stone, 6, Upper College Street, Nottingham. 
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ANTHEMS FOR ADVENT. 


PUBLISHED IN OCTAVO SIZE. 





BARNBY,J. Itishightime ... 9 0. 0 we ewe nae nie aD 
— When shades of night. Hymn ... ad. 
BENNETT, SIR W. STERNDALE. O that I ‘knew wamet 
might find Him (St. Thomas’s Day) ... 3d. 
BEST, W. T. Dies irz,diesilla_... am sie use oo St 
GADSBY, HENRY. Rejoice greatly ee went’ Mike 
GARRETT, DR. G. M. Prepare ye the way of the Lord oe (Sd. 
GAUNTLETT, H. J. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace ... 3d. 


GOSS, SIR JOHN. The Wilderness and the solitary _— oe see 


GOUNOD, C. Blessed is He who cometh “a oo. 500 
HYMNS selected from the ‘Hymnary” _... esi a oss ee 
KENT. When the Son of Man es eae ion oe ove 
— Who is this that cometh?... ese es ost GORE 
MACFARREN, G. A. Hosanna to the don ‘of David ea ne ae 
REAY, S. Rejoice in the Lord a. sos uae ons ke0 
SMITH, MONTEM. The night is far seat 13d 
STAINER, DR. J. Hosanna in the highest 14d 


London: Nove to, Ewer and Co. 





NINE HYMNS WITH TUNES 


ADVENT 


THE HYMNARY. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 








LO, HE COMES, WITH CLOUDS DE- 
"SCENDING ... ben, Gounop. 


DRAW NIGH, DRAW NIGH, a Acacia at 


HARK THE BAPTIST’S VOICE IS 
SOUNDING GERMAN. 

DAY OF WRATH, 0 DREADFUL DAY... J. STAINER. 

THE WORLD IS VERY EVIL S. S. WESLEY. 


ng Pee OF WRATH, THAT DREAD- {ou MELopy. 
DAY BARNBY. 


nar po DAY, THAT DAY OF 
SPEECHLESS DREAD im Gounop. 


O GOD, WHAT DO I SEE AND HEAR? GERMAN. 


WAKE, AWAKE, FOR NIGHT IS FLYING { ye 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





FOR ADVENT. 


THE BENEDICITE. 


SET TO MUSIC BY THE FOLLOWING 


MODERN COMPOSERS. 


Octavo Size. 





- TURLE (two settings) 

EV. C. A. WICKES (twosettings) _ ae wh ine aan 
HENRY GADSBY mre) 
DR. STAINER, R. pE LAcey, ey Ginss, and F. CHAMPNEYs... 
DR. STAINER, W. Winn, and F, WALKER a 

London: NovE.tLo, Ewer and Co. 


SCHUMANN’S ADVENT LIED. 


IN LOWLY GUISE THY 
KING APPEARETH 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH RUCKERT 
BY THE Rev. J. TROUTBECK, M.A. 

FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS, WITH 
ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Octavo, One Shilling. 

London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


gronee ae wcetaiael ay sis aS sie ooe axe gl. 
} BARNBY <a paatl (eee ie 

OHN FOSTER. a 
ONTEM SMITH (two ‘settings) — 14d. 





FOR ADVENT. 


THE BENEDICTUS. 


SET TO MUSIC BY THE FOLLOWING 


MODERN COMPOSERS. 


Octavo SIZE. 


. BARNBY, in E.. Poe ade as ae we 6@ 

: BAPTISTE CALKIN, in B ‘flat sie os ae hod eco 4, 
dR. DYKES, in F eae Rae eae ae eee oe 
DR. GARRETT, Lo tae ee Py, a jie AR oe SS 
SIR JOHN GOSS, A (unison) 4d. 
Do. in D (4 voices) 3d, 

Do. in D (chant) ive pare ste «os aan 

DR. C. S. HEAP, in D... ‘os aie A mie ne sno” 
E. HERBERT aus ou ose a ose ‘aid oo 9 
e . HOPKINS, in eon me x5 ses ais eco coe OG 
. LITTLETON ~ eco eee aid ae as sae Ce 

C H. H. PARRY,inD.. eee eve aie ae eco 3d, 
H. SMART, inF - an ee 
BOYTON SMITH, in E flat (chant). a ae a ose $l 
DR. JOHN SMITH, in B flat. un an rns aes eo 68 
DR. J. STAINER,inE flat... tae ae as een oe Se 
0. in A.. id ioe ene woe 4d 

ag to 3rd “Gregorian tone ae al sdet ee =I4d, 

to 6thtoneB... aba ae ae ooo THQ 

DR. C. BTEGGALL. WG. ce aad ae Sos a“ o<. SGu 
E. H. THORNE (chant) pes oe ns ay “se ee 6S 
B. aay in’F (unison) pa es per ws oy neh 
in F (4 voices) ae Sa ics es ose oe 4G 

J- TORLE (chant) oy ow. 9 


London: * NovELLo, “Ewer and Co. 





FOR ADVENT. 
IES IR, as sung at Evensong on Sundays at 
All Saints’, Margaret Street, composed by W. S. Hoytz; 
ostavo 6d. ; also BENEDICITE in Eb, octavo 2d., and second setting 
in D of BENEDICITE, octavo 2d. NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


IES IR# for ADVENT.—Dr. Bradford’s 


arrangement of Dr. Dykes’ Hymn Tune. Price 6d. Secretary, 
South London Musical Training College, St. James’s, Hatcham, S.E. 


‘THE BENEDICITE, price 2d. ; ‘‘ The eyes of all,” 
Anthem, four voices, price 4d. ; Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
(Chant form), price 4d. (Magnificat composed for the Peterborough 
Diocesan District Festival Book, 1879.) Composed by HAyDN KEETON, 
Mus. D., — of Peterborough Cathedral. 

London: NovE.LLo, Ewer and Co. 


DVENT.—_THE BENEDICITE, BENE. 

DICTUS, MAGNIFICAT, and NUNC DIMITTIS. By 

ERNEST WINCHESTER. 2d.each. Melodious Congregational settings. 
PITMAN’S, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C 


IGHT KYRIES for the CHURCH SEASONS. 


C. A. Stewart. Octavo, 3d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 

















Ready November 1. 
‘Two NEW ANTHEMS for CHRISTMAS, by 
Dr. BRADFORD. 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM. 
WE HAVE SEEN HIS STAR IN THE EAST. 
Price 2d. each. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and = 





Second Thousand. Octavo. Price 3 
ASY CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. — ” BLESSED 
IS HE THAT COMETH IN THE NAME OF THE LORD. 
Composed by J. J. Srmpson. 
London: NovELiLo, Ewer and Co, 


hye SE ANTHEMS, by Tuomas Smirtu. 
price 3 
ADVENT. a The night is departing.” 

CHRISTMAS.—* For unto us a Child is born.” Eighth Edition. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. Post-free 
from the Composer, Angel Hill, Bury St. Edmunds. 

HRISTMAS CAROLS.— Third Edition, now 
ready, price 6d. Twelve Christmas Hymns and Carols, by Mrs. 
Gaskell, set to music by EDWIN LEMARE, Organist ‘of. Holy 
Trinity Church, Ventnor. To be had of the publishers, Messrs. 
WEEKES and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W., or Mr. E. 
LemarE, 15, High Street, Ventnor, I.W. 


reg here Old Favourite HYMNS and TUNES for 
Christmas and New Year’s Days. Price 2}d., post-free. 
J. Moxon, Upperthorpe, Sheffield. 


] WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS. Song. 3: 
Ditto, Cheap Edition, 6d. Four-part Song, 3d. 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR. Song and Chorus. 3s.; 6d. 

ba” a TREE AND MISTLETOE. Part Sag Score, 34.; 


GIVE ME THE LUSTY WINTER-TIME. Part Song. Score, 34.; 
parts, 3d. 
THE FATES. Cantata. 3s. net; Specimen Copy, rs. 6d. net. 


To be had of Dr. BELCHER, ‘Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Weekes and Co., Hanover Street, London. 





Each, 

















Post 





XUM 


BARNBY, J.—TI 
SALVATIO 


NOVELLO, 
PERGOLESI. 
PRENTICE. 
SMITH, C. 
TIDINGS 
SILAS, E.— 
STAINER, 





XUM 


Uncivilised 
History of 
History of 


use at the 


niment 
ards, 2s 


” 
Sonata. 
” 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS with 


ad lib. accompaniment for the Pianoforte by BERTHOLD Tours. 
In one volume, Cloth, gilt, price 5s.; or in two parts, in Paper cover, 
gs. each; in Paper boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS for 

SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS, with ad lib. accom- 

op a the Pianoforte. Price, in Paper cover, 2s.; in Paper 
ards, 2s. 6d. 


ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS for 
SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS, without accompani- 
ment. Price, in Paper cover, Is.; in Paper boards, 1s. 6d.; or 
twelve numbers divided as follows, price Three Halfpence each. 
Op. 41. Op. 59. 
1. In the woods 13. The woods . 
2,Oflywithme ... 14. Early Spring. 
15 











3. One night there came . Departure (O hills, ,Ovales) 
The nightingale Bs 
5. May song 17. The vale of rest ... 


18. Hunting song 
Op. 88. 


6. On the sea ... 


: be 


) 
| 
! 
4. Overthe grave ...  ... | 16. 
en 
| 


Op. 48. 
7. The first Pr ‘of Spring .. 


8, The primrose a4 19. For the New Year } 
9. The celebration of Spring 20. The happy lover ... 
10, The lark’s song ... | ax. The shepherd’s song } 
es u. Morning Prayer (The | 22, The wood minstrels aaa 
>) deep repose of night) ... 23. The victors’ return poe 
vw. Autumn song ese ee | 24. The wandering minstrel... } 
Op. 100. 
25. Remembrance } | 27. Spring song aad ee } 
2. Praise of Spring ... 28. In the forest . aie 





TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 
ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS 


(S.A.T.B.), complete. Edited and translated into the Tonic 
pe cee by W. G. McNauaurt. Price 1s., or 21 numbers at 
1d. each. 


ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS for 

MEN’S VOICES, with ad lib. Accompaniment for the Piano- 

forte. Price, in Paper cover, 2s.; in Paper boards, 2s. 6d; or twenty- 
one numbers, price Three Halfpence each, 





Op. 50. | Op. 76. 
2%. Turkish drinking song. | 39. Song of the aah man. 
30. The hunter’s farewell. 40. The Rhine. 


41. ’Tis the song whose spirit. 

42. Students’ parting song. 
Op. 120. 

. A festal greeting. 

| 44. Gipsy song. 


gt. Summer song. 

32, On the water. 

33. Love and wine. 
34. Wanderer’s song. 





Op. 75. 


| 45. Hunting song (Waken, lords). 
— 35. The merry wayfarer. | 46. Land of beauty. 
The recompense. 


36. Serenade. 47. 
37. Eastern drinking song. | . Night song. 
38. Farewell meeting. . The foundation-day festival. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 








ae 


Novello, Ewer and Co.’s only Complete and Uniform Edition of 


ENDELSSOHN’S THIRTEEN TWO-PART 
SONGS. With the Original Words. Octavo, One Shilling; 
or cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


ENDELSSOHN’S THIRTEEN TWO-PART 








SONGS. German and English Words. Octavo. Paper 
cover, 2s.; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
S$ ENDELSSOHN’S THIRTEEN TWO-PART 


a SONGS. With the Original Words. Folio Edition, complete, 


4, 6d.; or singly, 1s. 6d. each, net. 


I would that my love. 8. Can I light-hearted be ? 
2. The passage bird. g. Evening song. 

3. Greeting. 10, Zuleika and Hassan. 

4 Autumn song. 11. The Sabbath morn. 


The harvest field. 


5. O wert thou in the cauld blast. 12. 
Song from Ruy Blas. 


6. The maybells and the flowers. 13. 
. 7. My bark is bounding. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





The only complete Edition. 





nse 
ENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
ts. Complete in Five Vols. Octavo, paper cover, each 4s.; cloth, 
gilt edges, each os. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
sed 2 
Just published. 
os ENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
of Vol. V. Octavo. Paper cover, 4s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 
ConTENTS, 
the Three Preludes. Op. as A. Album Blatt. Op. 117. 
» Studies. Op. 104 B Capriccio. Op. 118. 
Sonata. Op. 105. Perpetuum Mobile. Op. 119. 
» Op. 106. 


London: Novetio, Ewer and Co, 
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J. CURWEN & SONS’ LIST, 


8, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


Popular Cantatas in Staff-Notation 


LARGELY SUNG BY CHOIRS WHICH ARE NOT EQUAL TO THE 
DIFFICULTIES OF MODERN CLASSICAL Music. 
COUNTRY LIFE. By E. F. Rimpautt, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
THE WRECK OF THE ARGOSY. By W.H. Bircu. 3s. 
THE BURNING SHIP. ByB.F. Baker. 2s. 
THE PICNIC. By J. R. THomas. 1s. 
ESTHER, THE Bl AUTIFUL QUEEN. 
DANIEL. By Root and BrapsBury. 2s. 6d. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. By Root. as. 
THE HAYMAKERS. By Root. 4s. 
BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. By Root. 2s. 6d. 
THE BLESSING OF THE CHILDREN. By LAHeE. 1s. 
THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. By Lange. Folio, 6s. 
*,* Tonic Sol-fa Editions of all these Cantatas may be had. 


CANTATA for LADIES’ SCHOOLS & CHILDREN. 
THE FLOWER GREEN, by G.F. Root. 2s. 6d. 


THE CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 


A collection of Choruses, Sacred and Secular, Part-Songs, &c., 
which have become popular among Tonic Sol-fa choirs, and are now 
issued in the Staff Notation. Twenty-six numbers now ready, price 
14d. and 3d., according to size. Contents sent gratis and post- ‘free on 
application. 


PROFESSOR MACFARREN’S ANTHEMS. 


Price 444—BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT. 
43d.—GREAT AND MARVELLOUS. 
43d.—REMEMBER, O LORD. 

‘id. —LORD, WHEN SAW ao THEE. 

1 4d. —PRAISED BE THE LO 

6d. —THE LAW OF THE LORD IS PERFECT. 


HENRY SMART’S ANTHEMS. 


Price 444—-UNTO HIM THAT LOVED US. 
3d. —NOW UNTO HIM THAT IS ABL 
» 3d.—WHAT ARE THESE WHICH ARE’ ARRAYED. 


CELEBRATED FRENCH CHORUSES, 


ARRANGED FOR MIXED VOICES. 
44d. 


THE COMRADES’ SONG OF HOPE. By Aporpu Apam. 
THE MARTYRS OF THE ARENA. By Laurent DE RILLE. 6d. 


MR. CURWEN’S WORKS. 
MUSICAL THEORY. 2s. 6d. : 
THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 
THE NEW STANDARD COURSE OF TONIC SOL-FA 
METHOD. 33s. 6d. 
MUSICAL STATICS. 4s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF COMPOSERS, 


CARTE-DE-VISITE SIZE, SELECTED FROM THE BEST SOURCES :— 


PROFESSOR MACFARREN. SIR JOHN GOSS. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. | HENRY LESLIE. 
DR. JOHN HULLAH. CIRO PINSUTI. 
CHARLES GOUNOD. EBENEZER PROUT. 
ag SMART. BKINLEY RICHARDS. 
1 a A TTON. WALTER MACFARREN. 
joszeHt BARNBY. DR. STAINER. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Price 1s. each. N.B.—Special terms to the Musical Profession. 


PROF. MACFARREN’S SENTENCES. 


EIGHTY MUSICAL SENTENCES, to illustrate Chromatic 
Chords. By G. A. MACFARREN, M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music 
in the University of Cambridge, and Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music. Price 3s. 


MR. ELLIS’S PRONUNCIATION FOR 
SINGERS. 


PRONUNCIATION FOR SINGERS, with especial reference to 
the English, German, Italian, and French languages, with numerous 
examples and exercises for the use of teachers and advanced students. 
By ALEXANDER J. Extis, F.R.S., author of “ Early English Pro- 
nunciation,” and formerly President of the Philological Society. 
Contents: "Speaking and Singing Contrasted; Vowel Quality of Tone; 
Short Key to Glossic; Diagrams; Mode of producing peech-sounds ; 
Vowels, Vowel- Glides, Glottids, Consonants, Exercises; English 
Pronouncing Dictionaries ; Examples of Songs in German, Italian, 
and French; Pronunciation of the Names of Composers. Price 4s. 6d. 


COUNTERPOINT. 


TEXT BOOK OF COUNTERPOINT. By Geo. Oakey, Mus. 
Bac., St. John’s College, Cambridge; Examiner and Lecturer on 
Harmony and Counterpoint to the Tonic Sol-fa College. The work is 
intended for the use of candidates for public examinations in music. 
The examples are in both notations. Price 1s. 

*,* Catalogue of Music in the Staff-Notation sent gratis and post-free 
to any address. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





By Brapsury. 2s. 6d. 





ere 


| 
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RICORDI’S 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF 
ITALIAN MUSIC, 


AND MUSIC PUBLISHED IN ITALY. 


per Annum. 
per Half-year. 
per Quarter. 
per Month. 


From £2 12 0 

+ seat 0 
Io 
= 40 3-6 


Piinisniies gratis adi post- ddeiey 


“ AIDA.” 


s. d. 

Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words * i RE Ge 
Do. do. do. Italian and English words ee ng 
Do. for Pianoforte... ah one 40 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


An Italian song. C. PinsurTrI ... nie iad ~ a nm 

O music sweet. C. Pinsut1 ane ex as sat +5 

La Luna immobile. Serenata. Duet from Boito’s opera, 
“ Mefistofele.” Sung with great success by Madame Nilsson 
and Madame Trebelli, &c., at Sir J. Benedict’s and the 
R. A. Hall Concerts, and at the Birmingham Festival. 


mid, 
Farewell (a Sonnet by Shakespeare). CARACCIOLO net I 9 
For ever andever. InC, E>, F. Tostr ... wis sas ae 
Good night. In C, Db, Eb. Denza...  ... as ae ne 
The pining flower. Rorotr ... ste aan ene eos » wae 
For youand me. C. PINsuTI ... ss a sas a s #0 
Thy name alone. C. PinsuT1 ... aes ay awe ess > 223 
20 
20 


Lists of every description gratis and post-free. All works produced 
in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


265, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 








ALBERTI, H.—Englischer Zapfenstreich. Characteristic 
Piece. Op. 68:— s. d 
Orchestra ae ine aus ae ie om aid os. 9 
Piano 20 


BACH, J. S.—Three Violin Seman, arranged with Piano 
Accompaniment a A. SARAN :— 


NO: F< a fe ne be see ove eee 4 SO 

SERS cuscey a sae bse ant 24ths<i Seed oe. eee 

3 te) 
BACH, E. ~-Frihlingy- Brwachen, Romance, arranged for Violin 

and Piano ; pa ons 3 0 

Ditto, for Two Pianos, Eight Hands ~_ ie om 6 @ 
GERNSHEIM, F.—Trio No. 2, B major. Op. 37 - 24 0 
HANDEL.—Three Sonatas, arranged for Piano and V: joloncello 

by A. LINDNER :— 

Nos. ; and3 + each 5 ° 

° 
HUBER, H.—Reconciliation, Cantata, for Male Voices and 

Orchestra. Op. 45 :— 

Full Score ose oe ant ont os nab wan -- 16 0 

Orchestral Parts ese pie oe am ons ove oe 20 0 

Vocal Parts... die ne iis as sit oe Sin ee 

Vocal Score ... i 5 Geo 
KIRCHNER, TH.—30 Kinder nad ‘Kistler. Tinse. Op. 45. 

Nos. I-10 os + each 2 0 
LALO, E. —Serenade for Violin and Piano. ‘On 4. No. 2 3 0 
LYSBERG, CH.—Styrienne for Piano Duet. ok - 4 0 
— Ditto, Piano Solo ... ee 


MERKEL, G.—Three Characteristic Sinn: Op nail 


No.1. Morgenlied ... 20 
» 2. Albumblatt ... 20 
» 3- Scherzando ... ais ee sis le 
POPPER, D.—Nocturne for Violoncello and Piano. Op. 42... § 0 
oe Gavotte No. 2. D major for ditto. Op. 23 . eee oe 6 O 
RAFF, J.—Marche Brillante, for Piano Duet. Op. 132.. 5 0 


SCHUBERT, F.—Polonaisen. Op. 61. Arranged for Two 
Pianos, Eight Hands :— 
MOE. sis ne ose oat bes =e owe 40 
Nos. 2 and 3 e ae each 60 
URSPRUCH, A.—Trio for Piano, Violin and’ Violoncello. Op.12 24 0 
— Variations and Fugue on a Theme miss S. Bach. For Two 
Pianos. Op. 13 ove oo 52 0 
WAREING, H. W ~imerunete for rn ssh bie err 


Sold at half-price. 





London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 






WEDDING MUSIC _ 
ADOLF JENSEN. 


Op. 45. 
s. d, 
Piano Duet,complete__... ane a aah ad oe ++ 10 0 
Or singly—No. ae ne a4 a ve . Se 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4.. oom o each 4 9 
Piano Solo, complete _... - a oes ie i 0 
Or singly—No. 1 be ioe soe eos eco 30 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4... Os P each 40 
Piano and Violin, in two Books each 6 0 


THE ONLY CopyRiGnt EpITIon. 
Sold at half-price. 
London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 


Just published. 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


Played with great success by Herr Foachim. 





Full score Bee sid ae 40S, 
Orchestral Parts... Gis disks are as o. 36s. 
Violin and Piano ... me id vos ave eos 208. 


Sold at Half-price. 


London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


THE WORKS OF G. F. HANDEL 
EDITED BY THE 
GERMAN HANDEL SOCIETY. 
Part XXVII—CHAMBER MUSIC. 


I.—Fifteen Sonatas for Violin, Flute, or Oboe Solo, with a thorough- 
bass for the Harpsichord. 

II.—Six Sonatas or Trios for two Oboes, with a Bass (Handel's 
earliest compositions, dating from his eleventh year, about 





1696). 
III.—Six Sonatas or Trios for two Violins, Flutes, or Oboes, witha 


Bass. Op. 2. 
IV.—Seven Sonatas or Trios for two Violins, Flutes, or Oboes, witha 
Bass. Op. 5. 


Price net, 21s. 
London: NoveE.L_Lo, Ewer and Co. 


DENKMALER DER TONKUNST. 


CARISSIMI.—Four Oratorios, edited by Dr. CHRYSANDER net 55. 

COUPERIN.—Piéces em le vgunenens edited by pone 
BRAHMS... net 108. 
CORELLI.—Forty- eight Violin Sonatas, edited by J. jauiea 
net 





108. 

PALESTRINA.—Sixty-six Four- — Motetts, edited . i. 
BELLERMANN _.... 108. 
URIO, A. F.—Te Deum, edited te Dr. Cunveannze ox pr 58. 


London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


PAUER’S FAVOURITE COLLECTIONS of 
e CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, Quarto size. 
PAUER, E.—Oid English Composers for the Virginals and 
Harpsichord. (William Byrde, Dr. John Bull, Orlando 
Gibbons, Dr. John Blow, Henry Purcell, and Dr. Thomas 
Augustine Arne. Revised and Edited by E. Paver. With 

portrait of Purcell, &c. (205 pp.) Elegantly bound net 10 6 
—— Sunday Music. A Collection of 100 Short Pieces extracted 
from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works of the 
most celebrated Composers. Selected, arranged for the 
Pianoforte and Revised. With lilustrations, _ &e. 





(170 pp.) In blue paper cover, —— ne net 7 6 
— Orinthree Parts,each ... ‘ aba oe net $a 
—— The same, elegantly bound net 10 6 


— The Classic Companion. A Collection of easy and mode- 
rately difficult Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated 
Composers of the 17th and 18th Centuries. Vols. I. and IL, 
in paper cover, each .. w. net 7 6 

— Or elegantly bound, Vols. I. & Ty, Seach | ; «. net 10 6 

—— The Family Gift Book. A Collection of Pianoforte Pieces, 
comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting Songs, 
Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic Hymns, 
National Helodies, Dances of the Olden Time, National 
Dances and Modern Dances, many of them composed for this 
work. With Illustrations. (475 pp.) Elegantly bound net 21 

— The Children’s Classics. Short Pieces for Pianoforte. 
Selected, Arranged (without octaves), Fingered, and Revised 
by E. PAuER. Quarto size. In blue paper cover, each vol. 
net, 3s.; or, bound, each vol. : oe net 4§ 

The Children’ s Bach (32 Solos, 4 Duets), with Portrait and Biography. 

The ce: Beethoven (30 Solos, 6 Duets), with Illustrated io 


g§ 
The er iven' ’s Handel (30 Solos, 6 Duets),with Portrait and Biography. 
The Children’s Haydn (24 Solos, 6 Duets), with Illustrated Biography: 
The Children’s Mozart (30 Solos, 6 Duets), with Illustrated Biography. 
London: AUGENER and Co., 86, Newgate Street; Foubert’s Plact, 
Regent Street; and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH EDITION. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ENLARGED. 


A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 


COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SIGHT-SINGING MANUAL. 


For Cuo1rs.—The easiest system that can be obtained for training, 
improving, and learning to read music at sight. 
‘oR SCHOOLS.—Every requisite for learning music, and reading at 
ht in a few lessons. 
oR CuHorAL Societies.—The exercises will be found invaluable, 
tending to produce musical effects seldom heard. 
London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 


COLLEGIATE SERIES PUBLICATIONS. 
VOCAL TUTOR (2s. 6d. net). Containing 


Treatise on Voice and Vocal Art, with Anatomical Illus- 
trations of the Vocal Instrument. 


SOLFEGGI. Arranged as Duets and 


Trios, specially adapted for High Schools for Girls and 
Singing Classes. Books I. and II. 3s. each, net. . 


PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 58 pages. 


as. 6d. net. 


ORGAN TUTOR. By F. Arcuer. 


38. 6d. net. 
PART-SONGS, MADRIGALS, 


Anthems. By R. L. De Pearsatt, Dr. WeEs.LeEy, &c. 
See “Collegiate Series” Catalogue. 110 numbers now 
ready. From Twopence each. 


CONSECUTIVE 5ths and 8ves. 
Essay by R. L. DE PEARSALL. 2s. net. 
To be continued. 


London: WEEKES and CO., 16, Hanover Street, W. 
Just published. 
BOOK -2: 
COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SINGING MANUAL 


Containing 
FIFTY FOUR-PART SONGS, MADRIGALS, MOTETTS, 
CHORUSES, GLEES, &c. 











Price One Shilling. 
A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 
London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
Paper covers, 1s.; bound in cloth, rs. 6d. 


CATHEDRAL CHANT-BOOK 


Containing nearly 200 Single and Double Chants; Gregorian Tones. 
London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION. 
THE GENERAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


SCIENCE & PRACTICE OF MUSIC 


BY 
SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 
In Two Volumes, Super-royal Octavo, cloth, 21s. 
Supplementary Volume of Medallion Portraits, 16s. 
Printed from the Original Plates. 
ee London: Novet_Lo, Ewer and Co. 
HEORY of MUSIC. 
A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition), 
A SECOND BOOK, 
A THIRD BOOK, 
By LOUISA GIBSON, 
Author of The Class Singers’ A B C.” Highly recommended 


by Dr. Macfarren and the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
London: WEEKES & Co. ; NovELLo, Ewer & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. 











REDUCED PrIcE, ONE SHILLING. 


A MANUAL OF SINGING 


FOR THE USE OF 


CHOIR-TRAINERS & SCHOOLMASTERS 
RICHARD MANN. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, BY 


Dr. STAINER. 


This work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir- 
trainers a systematic and simple course of instruction, by 
which they may teach their pupils to read music at sight 
in a comparatively short time. 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





Second Edition. 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


BOOK OF EXERCISES 


FOR THE USE OF THOSE 


LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT 
HENRY GADSBY. 
OnE SHILLING. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


New and Revised Edition. 


THE 


SCHOOL ROUND BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF ONE HUNDRED 


ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
The Words Edited by the 
REV. J. POWELL METCALFE, M.A. 
The Music Edited by 
J. STAINER, Mus. Doc., M.A. 
Price 8d.; cloth, 1s. 2d. In Sol-fa Notation, 6d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 











Now ready. Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


A TREATISE ON HARMONY 
AND THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF CHORDS. 
With Questions and Exercises for the use of Students. 
By JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Cloth, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


Fust Published. 
NEW WORKS BY 
HENRY HILES, 


Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


THE ALPHABET OF MUSIC. 


Price Sixpence. 


THE GRAMMAR OF MUSIC. 
A TREATISE ON HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, AND FORM. 
In Two Books, price 7s. 6d. each. 


NEW SINGING TUTOR. 


Price 6s. 


. WATCHFULNESS. 
CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES. Price 4s. 
ForsytTH BROTHERS, 272A, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London; 
and Cross Street, South King Street, Manchester. 


ROCEEDINGS of the MUSICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Fifth Volume is now ready. Price 4s. 

London: STANLEY Lucas, WEBER and Co., 84, New Bond Street, 

and all Book and Musicsellers. 





























Dedicated, by permission, to the College of Organists. 


N TUNING THE ORGAN: Illustrated. Also 


USIC PUPILS’ REGISTER by Dr. Braprorp. 


The Music Teachers and Pupils’ Vade Mecum. Price One 





/ an APPENDIX, containing faults in action with remedies. 
Price 2s. 6d. post-free. P.O.O. to A. Hemstock, Diss, Norfolk. 





Shilling. Address, Secretary, South London Musical Training Col- 
lege, St. James’s, Hatcham, S.E. 
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THE HYMNARY 


A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 





THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS ARE NOW READY: 


No. s. d 

1. Hymns only. Royal - Bourgeois Antique. Cloth, 

red edges . ‘vn — es om ee: 

2. Hymns only. “Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Cloth, red.edges “es eee ae 

» Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Limp cloth ... . we O 4 

» Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Paper cover : ° 3 
3. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Clot 4 0 

4. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Goth, bevelled ‘boards, 
gilt lettered, red edges.. ie 5 0 
5. Tunes only. Demy 8vo. Clot 3 0 

6. Tunes only. Demy 8vo. Chath, bevelled boards, ‘gilt let 
tered, red edges ... 4 0 
Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. "Royal 24mo re ie 

» Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Royal 24mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges 2 0 

8. Hymns with Tunes. Small post 8vo, to bind with the Pearl 

8vo Prayer Book. Cloth 2 

g. Hymns with Tunes. Ditto. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
lettered, red edges & bes ee Wx sed cee ae 

10, Hymns with Tunes. Large type. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges 1o 6 


Selections of Hymns with Tunes for y onary Christmas, Easter, and 
Harvest, price One Penny each, 
A Discount of 20 per Cent. will be allowed to the Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six copies of one edition are taken. 
Applications for permission to print the Hymns and Tunes for 
Choral Festivals should be addressed to the Publishers. 
London: Nove to, Ewer and Co. 


HE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK, containing 258 








Tunes and 85 Chants. s. d. 
No.1. Limp cloth, turned in 2 6 
» 2 Cloth boards, red edges, gilt ‘lettered 3 6 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 
» 3- Limp cloth, turned in 2°0 
» 4 Cloth boards, red edges, gilt ‘lettered ae 
A bout 250,000 copies have already been sold. 
Now Ready. 3 
‘ ] ‘HE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK (Second Series), 
containing 298 Tunes and 74 Chants. & 0; 
No.5. Limp cloth be ae Le 
e » 6. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered  <.. hismeibedal 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 
» 7 Limp cloth nA aes i B® 
» 8. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered ass Cy eS 
FirsT AND SECOND SERIES BOUND TOGETHER. 
No.9. Limp cloth as ° 
» 10. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt | lettered 5 0 
» 12. Tonic Sol- fa, cloth .. uae 0, ee 
Now Ready. 


SMALL EDITION oF THe COMPLETE WORK. 


715 Tunes and Chants, nla a: for own 200 Varieties of Metre. 
No. 11. Cloth .. oe 3 0 


Each Edition may be had in Superior Binding. 
Communications and inquiries as to Copyrights, and also as to 
supplies of this work at reduced prices, may be addressed to the 
Compilers, at Clare Street, Bristol. 
London: Nove.to, Ewer, and Co.; Bristol: W. and F. MorGAn; 
and all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 





Now Ready. 


HE LONDON TUNE-BOOK. A Companion 


for all Hymnals. Cloth, 3s.; red edges, 3s. 6d. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


THE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK. 


Seconp EpitTion. REepDucED Prices. 
Words and Music, 4to, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; 18mo, 1s. 9d.; Treble, 
16mo, 1s. Words only, gd. and 6d.; paper, 44d. 
London: Novg.io, Ewer and Co.; and Sicpain and MARSHALL, 


SHORT, EASY, and EFFECTIVE SETTING 
of the TE DEUM and JUBILATE, in F, for Parish Choirs, 
by Ferris Tozer. Especially suitable for Christmas. Price 6d., of 
the Composer, Cathedral Yard, Exeter. 
Also, Macniricat and Nunc DIMITTIS, in F. Price 4d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


PRAISE THE LORD OF HOSTS. Anthem. 
: By Geo. Oakey, Mus. Bac. “Without presenting any great 
difficulties, is effective.” Price 14d. 

F, PiTMAn, 20, Paternoster Row. 














REDUCED PRICES. 

UNES, NEW AND OLD; comprising 3a 

Tunes, Chants, &c., including 52 Tunes and Chants, composed ° 

for the work by Dr. Gauntlett, Dr. Bridge, S, Reay, &e. Also 80 63 

copyright Tunes and Chants by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Sir 

G. J. Elvey, Sir ]. Goss, Dr. Stegeall, the Rev. J. B. Dykes, and ot ] 

inserted by permission, with a selection from various sources, Anca 

and Modern. London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W, 

Sold also at 66, Paternoster Row. 

REDUCED PRICES. 

cloth, 2s.; extra cloth, red edges, 3 3 

TONIC sol FA PEDITION: limp cloth, zs. ; pete ok a edges, 2s, a 


Price 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 


‘THE TUNE- BOOK, ‘with the additional Tunes f 
as used at ST. ALBAN’ S, HOLBORN; containing nearly 279 
Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar "Metres; together with 
several Gregorian Hymns and Antiphons; the Eight Gregorian ‘fF 
Tones; the Music of the Reproaches; the Seven Last Words; < 

Litany Tunes, &c. London: Nove.L_Lo, Ewer and Co, 


PARE S PSALMODY. 392 Tunes, 301 Chants, 
various Responses, &c., free from modern “ revisings” and 
alterations, with Memoirs of the Composers and References to the 
Authorities; being a Companion to all Hymn-books, and giving 
historical and bibliographical information nowhere else to be found, 
Price 7s. London: NoveLito, Ewer and Co. 




































In small quarto, 330 pages. 
HE BURNLEY TUNE-BOOK, 


nearly 700 original Tunes, Chants, Kyries, &c. 
wants of all choirs and congregations. Prices, plain, 48. ; 
London: F. Pirman. Burnley: T. SIMPSON. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL, 
PSALMIST. 


Edited by Henry Aton, D.D., and'H.J. GAunTLeTT, Mus. Doc,’ f 
Providing Tunes, Chants, and Anthems, by the best Composers, |) # 
Ancient and Modern. List of editions on application. ak 





containing 
Adapted to the 
gilt, 5s. 


























HURCH ANTHEMS, &c. Edited by Henry 
Aton, D.D. Containing One Hundred and Fifteen Anthems | 
for Congregational Use. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.; crown 8vo, foai, 
3s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 1s. 4d.; stiff cloth, rs. 8d. : 
* Dr. Allon has done so much to promote an intelligent use of sacred [ 
music in Divine worship that we gladly call attention to his last aad, f 
as we think, most wise effort in the same direction. Having issued in 
the ‘ Congregational Psalmist’ a valuable series of hymn-tunes, chants, 
kyries, &c., he has now published in a little pocket volume a collection } 
of anthems intended for the use of the congregation, and not simply 
for the choir. The pieces, as arule, require, in singing, a degreeof 
musical culture somewhat greater than that required by chorals and 
chants, but they are, on the whole, within the reach of persons pos 
sessing a practical acquaintance with sight-singing.”—The Choir. 
London: Hopper and STouGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row; and 
NoveELLo, Ewer and Co. 


BY REV. R. F. SMITH.—TE DEUM in F, Three 
pence. SOUTHWELL SCHOOL SONGS, ts. 6d. q 
London: Nove.tto, Ewer and Co. 

Second Thousand, now ready. 
LFRED J. DYE’S TE DEUM in E flat. 
3d.; organ copy, 6d. A similar setting in D, ge, 4d. 
London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co 











yee MUSIC, by FREDERICK 
BRIDGE 





The Offertory Sentences, 8vo__... 1s. 6d. 
The Office of the Holy Communion, 8vo. ; os. 6d. 
London: NoveELLo, Ewer and Co. 
< 


‘THE NICENE ween e: —" score 
Twelve Kyries 

Eleven Offertory Sentences . arn ose See - a 

Anthem—* The Lord is my Shepherd” | we 
Anthem—*“ Let not your heart be troubled” (arrangement) 4. 
Tunes, set to popular Hymns, and Chants. Books 1 and 2, each 4a. 
By Cuares Swan, Stockport. 

London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 














Now ready, 8vo, price Threepence. BE eeul 

HE APOSTLES’ CREED. Set to Music (chiefy] gay 

in Recitative) for Voices in Unison, with an Accompaniment 4 d 

the Organ, by Epwin Gzorce Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon., Organist ee 

Director of the Choir, York Minster. ES the 
London: NoveE._o, Ewer and Co. e so 

Third Edition. Price 3d. es 4 ‘wo. 

BENEDICIT E, with appropriate Chants. Three} go, 

different settings, by ALEx. S. Cooper. 4 mu 

Sixth Edition. Reduced price, 4d. d thi: 

E DEUM, with twenty-one different sets off the 


Chants. Bet om 
Second Edition. Price 3d. Ins 
A THANASIAN CREED, with appropriate Chants} 
Three different settings. 
London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. : 














